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Hotes, 


THE LORD OF BURGHLEY AND 
HOGGINS. 


(See 7" S. xii. 221, 281, 309, 457, 501.) 


The only criticism that can be at all considered 
hostile evoked by my two papers that appeared in 
your columns under the above heading in the 
months of September and October in last year 
(CN. & Q.,’ 7 8S. xii. 221, 281), is from the pen 
of Miss Maria Hoggins, of Ludlow, a granddaughter 
of Thomas Hoggins, and consequently a niece of 
the peasant countess. The statements contained 
in her letters, coming from the source they do, 
are worthy of consideration. The letters them- 
selves, contributed to a Shropshire paper, are too 
long and scarcely sufficiently to the point to be 
given verbatim, but I have extracted, and here 
reproduce, those portions which have any bearing 
on the points at issue, and now propose to reply 
tothem. This is what Miss Hoggins says :— 

“T do not know Mr. Woodall, who has written respect- 
ing the earl and the countess. Some of his statements 
I do not consider accurate. The cottage home is per- 
sisted in, also the statement that Sarah Hoggins was a 
farrier’s daughter. Neither of these is correct. My 
paternal grandparents lived at the Manor-house farm 
{not in a cottage). The house had many rooms, some 
of them of considerable size.” 

Miss Hoggins subsequently was good enough to 
give me an interview on the subject, in the course 


SARAH 


of which she produced letters written by the real 
Lord of Burghley to his connexions and friende 
at Bolas. One of these letters is to William 
| Picken, dated in 1802, commencing ‘ Dear 
| Picken,” and ending ‘‘yours very sincerely, 
| Exeter,” written throughout in a kindly tone, 
| alluding to little domestic matters now of no 
moment, but showing that in years gone by the 
two men, so widely different in their social status, 
had been on intimate and friendly terms. What- 
ever may be said, or thought, about the Lord of 
Burghley (and undoubtedly here and there as we 
see him in the story he shows feet of clay), this 
also must be said of him, that he had a kindly 
heart, easily to be evidenced by more than one 
instance in his after life. This William Picken 
was uncle by marriage to Sarah Hoggins (he and 
Thomas Hoggins having married two sisters), and 
he it was (I have Miss Hoggins’s authority for so 
saying) who gave the bride away on the occasion 
of her first (the bigamous and invalid) marriage in 
BolasChurch. A grandson of this William Picken 
is living at Newport, in Shropshire, with whom I 
had an interview, and he tells me that there was 
undoubtedly a tradition in the Picken family that 
Thomas Hoggins had been a farrier, meaning 
thereby, as I myself meant it, a cow-leech, or 
horse-doctor, and not merely a worker amongst 
iron. 

In asuburb of Newport I also found living a lady 
whose knowledge of Bolas extended back many 
years, who gave me the same information, cor- 
roborated afterwards by Mr. Taylor, of Burleigh 
Villa, whose connexion with Bolas and with thi. 
story I have shown in my previous papers. Many 
years ago a clergyman, now living, was curate of 
Bolas for two years, and interested himself ir 
collecting all the information he could on this 
story at a time when there were persons living who 
had known the Hoggins family well, notably one 
Blantern. I communicated with this gentlemen, 
and from him I received an answer that he had 
always heard that Thomas Hoggins had been a 
cow-leech, or cattle-doctor, as well as small 
farmer. 

As regards the cottage part of the question, the 
house in which Thomas Hoggins lived was pulled 
down about the year 1845. My informant, the 
clergyman, tells me “‘it was quite a small house, 
out of repair; but that with it he [Thomas 
Hoggins] occupied the tithe barn.” I have spared 
no pains to ascertain what really was the size of 
this building, whether cottage or house, in which 
Sarah Hoggins was born, and in which Thomas 
Hoggins, her father, was living at the time of the 
marriage in 1790, I am sorry to say not with 
much result. The only point on which [ can 
speak with any degree of certainty is that Thomas 
Hoggins’s holding in the village, whatever the 
size might have been of the house in which he 
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lived, was in value small, and that it was not 
the manor-hoase that he occupied at the date in 
question, but the old rectory house, long previously 
abandoned as a place of residence, even by the 
officiating curate. In the course of my investiga- 
tions, however, a correspondent put me on the 
trace of a man who was reported to have lived in 
the cottage in question—one Thomas Fox, whom I 
found living in the neighbourhood of Wolver- 
hampton. I had an interview with him on the 
matter, and the following is what he told me :— 
“It (the house) was a half timbered house, a rather 
tumble-down sort of a place, and centained one sitting- 





| 


Lord Tennyson’s poem, between which and the 
actual facts I have already shown there is very 
little in common. 

I obtained full copies of these rate-books from 
the years 1790 to 1798, inclusive, by which time 
Thomas Hoggins and his wife and their daughter 
Sarah had all ceased to take interest in things 
earthly. They appear to have been made, 
signed, audited, and allowed in strict conformity 
with the 17 Geo. II, cap. 38, which then regu- 
lated rating. The law of rating was much the 
same then as it is now, that is, that a rate must be 
equal, and that one ratepayer must not be favoured 


room, one smaller, and a kitchen, and a back > lor oppressed above his fellows. As amongst the 


and there was a pantry and two cellars downstairs. 
stood on a rocky foundation, close to the church, not 
more than fifteen paces off. Three steps into the yard 
at the back, and there was a pump, and then there was 
a farm-yard. Above, one room over the kitchen, one 
over the little room, and another over the back kitchen. 
There was a box hedge and rose trees in front. A 
garden, several fruit trees, and below the garden an 
orchard, and lower down another orchard, near the 
river Tern. The tithe barn was of wood and thatched, 
It was in the fold yard.” 

When asked what was the actual size of the 
chief rooms in the house, Fox said they were 
“large”; but at the time he lived there I found 
he would only have been ten or twelve years of 
age, a period of life when one is rather apt to 
look upon as *‘ large” things and places which in 
after years appear, and are, only small. He bad 
never heard of any rooms in the house being the 
ones occupied by the earl (which is odd), and when 
asked how the house compared, as regards size, 
with the one in which we then were, he said it 
would be “three times the size”; but I found the 
whole frontage of that house was about three 
strides, say ten feet. A frontage of only tbirty 
feet, or thereabouts, would not necessarily raise 
the building, whatever it may be called, much 
above the rank of an ordinary-sized cottage. The 
extent of the garden and orchard has, of course, 
nothing to do with the size of the house ; besides, 
I really do not know that I have committed my- 
self anywhere as to magnitude. For the last 
three generations, or thereabouts, Sarah Hoggins, 
“the ant countess,” has always been known 
and called, in poetry and in prose, “ the cottager’s 
daughter,” from the time when Moore first noticed 
her story in his Irish melodies, somewhere about 
the commencement of the century (where he 
alludes to her “‘lowly cot”), and the term was 
used more to show (as the fact is) that her parents 
were of humble origin than as indicative of the 
size of their dwelling. 

The old rate-books for Bolas, however, throw 
more light on the subject than the living Fox, who, 
though an interesting link as between the present 
and the past, is a disappointing and weak one. 
For instance, he could tell me nothing about the 
real story, except what was evidently derived from 





ratepayers themselves, I therefore look upon these 
rate-books as conclusive evidence of the relative 
values of their respective holdings. In the rate- 
books for 1790 Thomas Hoggins, rated at seven 
and fourpence-halfpenny, is, with two exceptions, 
the smallest ratepayer in the parish. The highest 


tis Joseph Slack, one of the overseers, paying 


171. 18s. 10}d., and the two lowest W. Amis 
and T. Wild, each of whom pay 6s. At this 
sum of 7s. 44d., or a few pence more, never ex- 
ceeding 8s. S4d., Thomas Hoggins continues to be 
rated for the rest of his life. I had obtained from 
other sources authentic information that Thomas 
Hoggins did not occupy the Hall farm, but the 
old rectory. The rate Goethe confirm this, for the 
Hall farm in 1790 was occupied by Jobn Slack, 
who paid 2/. 6s. 6d. in rates for it, and the same 
in 1791. After that it ceases to be mentioned by 
name; but I gather from the rating that Jobo 
Slack still held it, I am assuming here that 
there were not two farms in the parish, one the 
Hall farm, the other the Manor Hall farm. It will 
be for Miss Hoggins to show that there were. 
Thomas Hoggins in the last few years of his life 
was in receipt of a substantial allowance from the 
earl (it is stated to have been 700/. a year), and 
he would no doubt rise in the social scale also 
when his daughter became a countess. He died 
intestate, | I am not surprised to find, from 
the papers leading to the letters of administration 
which were granted in May, 1796, to the countess, 
that he is described neither as ‘‘ farrier” nor 
“farmer,” but as “gentleman.” The value of bis 
estate was under 300/., which means it was over 
2001. gross, subject to a deduction on account of 
debts ; not a very large estate when we consider 
the help he no doubt had received from the 
Exeters. The point, however, is not what Thomas 
Hoggins ultimately became, but what he was 10 
the year 1789, when one John Jones came to 
reside in the village, under suspicious circum- 
stances, and in the following year married his 
daughter. 

Miss Hoggins then goes on to say :— 

“Here there lived the father, mother, and six son* 
and daughters, and here also the etranger (Mr. Henry 
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Cecil) remained for some weeks. The house could not 
have been a mere cottage, therefore.” 

But the children were still young—that is my 
answer. And Miss Hoggins tells us further on 
that Sarah (the eldest) was at school at Market 
Drayton, some eight or ten miles distant, so she 
evidently could not have been always at home at 
night. The point as to the Market Drayton school 
isnewto me. The tradition in the village in the year 
1850 was that she went to Tibberton to school, a 
neighbouring village some two miles off, sent there 
at Mr. Cecil’s expense; and a lane used to be 
pointed out at Bolas down which he was in the 
babit of going in the dark nights of the 1789 
winter with a lantern, to meet her coming home. 
On the sale of this lantern, some years ago, it 
fetched, I am told, a goodly sum. It does not 
seem to me quite to follow that because the 
inmates of her grandfather’s house must have been 
crowded if it were a cottage, therefore it must 
have been a substantial house. Over-crowding 
was a crying evil in small country places a 
hundred years ago. Together with Thomas 
Hoggins’s holding, whatever it was, he occupied 
also the tithe barn, and this would be a large, 
roomy building, which would have many capabili- 
ties about it on an emergency. 

Miss Hoggins then proceeds (after mentioning 
Mr. Cecil’s first visit to Bolas, which I will refer to 
later) :-— 

**On his [Mr. Cecil's] second visit he purchased ten 
acres of land from Mr. Taylor, and commenced building 
Bolas Villa, not a little house. The stables were built 
at the same time, and when I was at Burghley Villa 
{so called now) in 1884, Mr. Taylor called my attention 
to the Exeter coat of arms on the front of them. The 
Picken family have a likeness of the countess, said to be 
excellent, with Bolas Villa introduced into it.” 

With reference to this villa, I have Mr. Taylor's 
authority for saying it could scarcely be called a 
house at the time Mr. Cecil built it; but after- 
wards it was considerably enlarged, and now un- 
doubtedly is a good-sized house. I also, as well 
as Miss Hoggins, have been at Bolas, and have 
seen Burghley Villa, and I can certainly say that 
if the Exeter coat of arms had been on any part 
of the stables it would not have escaped me. I 
communicated with Mr. Taylor on the subject, 
and in his letter, now lying before me, he says :— 

“ Miss Hoggins’s visit was very short, and I do not 
remember anything remarkable about it, She certainly 
must have been dreaming about the Exeter arms on the 
stable. There certainly is a round white freestone on 
the gable end, but not even a figure upon it.” 

_ Thomas Fox, before alluded to, who subsequently 
lived at Burghley Villa as a servant for some years, 
told me he never saw them. I asked the same 
question of the clergyman I have already men- 
tioned, and his answer ir, ‘‘I never saw any- 
thing in the shape of arms or initials of the 
Exeter family, either on the outbuildings or else- 





where.” It was one of the grounds of suspicion 
against Henry Cecil when he first went to Bolas 
that, though he called himself a yeoman, he played 
on the violin, burnt wax candles, and used silver 
plate. When he came into his title, and left the 
village, he distributed part of the plate amongst 
his friends and neighbours (probably amongst those 
who had busied themselves the least in trying to 
find out who he was). A portion of this plate I 
have seen—some rat-tailed spoons and forks—and 
I was allowed to have one of them examined by an 
expert, who pronounces it to be of the date 1748. 
Each is marked with the single letter J (not 
J). Is it likely that Henry Cecil, who was 
then living at Bolas, undoubtedly under a cloud 
on account of the bigamy he had committed, pas- 
sing under a false name, anxious to keep his 
identity concealed, and to that end having his plate 
marked with a single letter which was not the 
initial letter of his real name, should also have 
had the arms of the Exeter family built into his 
stable wall? The whole story seems to me per- 
fectly incredible, and I cannot give the slightest 
credence to it. Miss Hoggins is on this point 
evidently mistaken or misinformed. 
W. O. Woopatt. 


Scarborough. 
(To be continued.) 


WILLS FROM THE CLOSE ROLLS, 

Many of your readers may find interest in the 
following notes, taken from the wills entered on 
the Close Rolls. They are given in chronological 
order: — 

Castelacre, Sir William. June 23,8 Hen. V. 
(1420). He and his wife Elizabeth to be buried in 
Ely Cathedral, near the tomb of Sir William 
Thorp, at the south end of the shrine of St. Ethel- 
dreda. Bequeaths Lolleworth Manor to Prior 
and Convent of Ely, on conditions following: 
They shall at their own cost burn a taper day and 
night before the shrine; they shall keep the anni- 
versaries of the said William and Elizabeth with 
ringing of bells, and distribution of 50s. to the 

r, and 6s. 8d. to the ringers; two monks of the 
convent (to be changed each week) shall sing two 
masses every day, at the altar next the shrine, at 
the feet of the said William and Elizabeth, for 
their souls, for which each monk so employed 
shall receive 20s. per week. On the anniversaries 
the tapers shall burn during Placebo and Dirige 
by note, and a requiem mass on the following day. 
The prior is then to receive for himself 13s. 4d.; 
the sub-prior, 6s. 8d.; and each monk, 3s. 4d. 
(8 Hen. V.). 

Gloucester, John, bequeathed to his children, 
John and Alice, now aged fourteen and twelve 
years, to be delivered on attaining majority, or on 
marriage before that time, to each 20/. in money, 
one piece of silver called Frensshcup, a maser 
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bound with silver gilt, and six silver spoons: to 
John, a pair of beads of jet, with the gauds of silver, 
a girdle harnessed with silver, a basilard and 
dagger harnessed with silver, and a scarlet gown 
furred with calaber: to Alice, a pair of coral beads 
with silver-gilt cross, and a silver-mounted girdle 
(7 Hen. VI.). 

Grey of Codnor, Elizabeth, Lady. Stamford, 
April 7, 23 Hen. VI. (1445). Widow of Richard, 
Lord Grey. To be buried with husband at Ayles- 
ford, Kent, and a priest to sing there for souls of 
both, and of our childer, for seven years. To 
Frere Thomas Grey, 10 marks to his fyndyng to 
scole. To Friars Predicant, Staunford, 10/., to 
pray for souls as above. Herry, the noble Lord 
Grey of Codnor, son of Harry, late Lord, my son. 
John, son of William, late Lord Zouche, and 
Elizabeth his wife, my daughter (23 Hen. VI.). 

This Elizabeth was daughter and coheir of 
Ralpb, Lord Basset of Sapcote, and was already 
married on February 14, 1387 (Close Roll, 
10 Ric. I1.). Dower was granted to her Novem- 
ber 11, 1418 (Jb., 6 Hen. V.). 

House, Walter. September 27, 1448. Constance 
my daughter to have to her marriage 100/., paid 
by instalments of 20 marks per annum; Margery 
my daughter, to receive the same amount, after the 
payment to Constance is finished, unless she 
become a nun, when she shall have 10 marks per 
annum instead thereof (27 Hen. VI.). 

Whatton, Richard. April 17, 1450. Leaves all 
to Alice, his wife, and their children. If wife 
survive children, she is to have the money “ to do 
with all what hir lust” (29 Hen. VI.). 

Richard Whatton and Katherine his wife were 
received into the fraternity of St. Albans, at the 
same time with the Duke and Duchess of Glou- 


standing on three lions;...... a silver goblet, a flat 
cup, 3 dozen silver spoons, a large mazer, a gold 
ring with a diamond, two gold rings with 
zaphires, 18 pewter vessels, 10 candelabra, 4 
mappas et 4 manutergia, 4 sanapes, 6 pairs of 
sheets ; 2 beds, one red and one white ; one pair of 
coberdes, &c.,until the said William be aged twenty- 
four years. To the lepers of the houses of le loke, 
Kyngeslond, and St. Giles, 3s. 4d. to each house, 
to pray for me. To Thomas Bawne, violet gown 
(toga) furred with staches (?); to his daughter, my 
coral beads; to Isabel his (? her) cousin, black 
gown and shirt (camisia). All my flannole to be 
divided between Isabel my servant and Alice 
Gregory; a black colobe to Alice, a blue gown 
(? blodium toga) furred, to Isabel. To Joan, late 
my servant, 20d. My gown of crimson furred 
with white pured’ to the wife of Walter Langrych. 
My tenement in Thames Street, lying between St. 
Lawrence Lane on the west, the tenement of the 
Prior of Crichyrch and the heirs of William Wal- 
worth on the east; tne King’s highway of Thames 
Street on the south; the tenement of William 
Hyde and the heirs of William Walworth on the 
north (21 Edw. I1V.). 

Clinton, Joan, widow of Sir Thomas. April 6, 
1453. An honest priest to be provided, divine 
service continually to sing for my soul, and for 
the souls of Thomas late my husband, John late 
my husband, Raufe Maynell Knight, and Joan 
his wife, my father and mother. Anniversary to 
be celebrated at the Minoresses’ of the Toure. To 
Isabell Fraunceys, my daughter’s daughter, and 
Margaret her sister, 40 marks each to their 
marriage; and if they die unmarried, then 20. 
to Cicely, their sister, Ten marks to Eliza- 
beth Fraunceys, nun at Poullesworthe. The 





cester, June 25, 1431 (Golden Book of St. Albans, 
Cott. MS. Nero, D. vii.). 

Person, Joan, widow; enrolled at Hustings of 
London, Monday before St. Scholastica, 29 | 
Hen. VI. (February 8, 1451). Bequeathed to| 
Edward Snowe, and Robert Nek and Alice his 
wife (which Robert is now dead, and Alice has 
married Richard Hayward), and to Richard, son 
of said Robert and Alice, now living, the hostel 
called the Swan on the Hope, with the great gate, 
shops, and solars built in front, towards the 
King’s Street of Bishopsgate. The said Alice is 
daughter of testatrix (30 Hen. VI.). 

Creke, Joan, widow of William, citizen. Sep- 
tember 22, 1451. Commends soul to God, Virgin 
Mary, and all Saints. To be buried in cloister of 
St. ate Pounteney, London, where William 
my husband is buried. To high altar of that 
church, 6s. 8d.; expenses of anniversary, 7 marks, 
To William Elmeshale, son of John Elmeshale and 
Margaret, late my daughter, deceased (defuncte), 
201. in money, two silver cups, the knops 
enamelled de blodio; a low 





silver cup, 


residue of 100 marks to be spent in works of pity 
and charity, by the oversight of Margaret, 
Countess of Shrewsbury. My cousins, Thomas 
Curson; Richard Maynell, son of John; Joan his 
sister, my god-daughter. John Shirley, son of 
Margaret, my daughter. Thomas, son of Anne 
Fraunceys, another of my daughters; if he die 
under age of twenty, &. Joan Fraunceys, nun 
minoresse (31 Hen. VIL). 

Ashbourne, John, of Northampton. September 
12, 1456. Commends soul to Almighty God, the 
blessed Mary His mother, and all Saints of the 
Court of Heaven. To be buried in St. Mary’s 
Chapel, All Saints’ Church, Northampton. Be- 
queaths 16 marks for masses for father and mother, 
Richard and Joan, for seven years. To Thomas 
my son, 400 coria voc’ lether. To Elizabeth my 
daughter, 40s. To Alianore my wife, 200 marks 
in money, all jewels, pieces of plate, cups called 
Masses (sic), silver cups with covers, spoons, &e. 
(with remainder to son John); tenement in the 
Cook Rowe, and tenement in Bridge Street (rico 
pontes), on the north side, between the tenement 
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of the Friars of St. Mary on the north, and the | Tue Prince Imperiat’s Deata an Historic 
waste belonging to John Mortimer on the south;! Dousr.—It appears from the title of a piece in 
cottages in parish of St. George; three tenements | the ‘Almanach Prophétique’ for 1892, Paris, pp. 


in St. Johnys Lane, on the north side; a garden 
in Felters Lane ; a tenement called the Werkehous, 
outside the South Gate of Northampton; and a 
piece of meadow in the Balmersholme of North- 
ampton. To the chaplain of Northampton College, 
cottages near the market of the town gates, between 
the tenement of the Prior of St. Andrew on the east 
and the tenement of John Mason on the west, on 
condition of keeping anniversary of testator, his 
wife Alianora, and his parents (1 Edw. IV.). 

Holthorp, Herry, son of William, newly of 
Edelston, esquire. June 20, 37 Hen. VI. (1459). 
My uncle John, eon of John Holthorp, of Hayton. 
If I die childless, remainder to heir male of my aunt 
Katherine, daughter of the said John Holthorp, of 
Hayton (8 Edw. IV.). 

The Roll proceeds to say that the said Herry 
died s.p., and his heirs are the sons of his aunt 
Katherine, Robert Stillyngton, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and Thomas his brother. 

Turner, William, citizen and tanner, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1464. To be buried in church of St. 
Michael de Quenehithe, London, in the chapel of 
the blessed Mary, where Elizabeth my wife is 
buried. To the fabric of the said church for my 
sepulture, 6s. 8d. To the high altar, for for- 
gotten oblations, 3s. 4d. To Agnes my wife, all 
necessaries in my berehous. To Joan my sister, 
13s. 4d. To William Skynner, a gown with fur, of 
my wearing, and a similar one to Thomas Garde- 
vile. Forgives all debts owed by his servants. To 
Henry Price, a feather bed and bedclothes, half-a- 
dozen pewter vessels, one quart pot, one pyntpot, 
one saltsoler of pewter, three candles (sic), basin, 
and laver of latten, one spit and one couple of 
andirons of iron, two ollas de cudo, one holding 
three lagenas, the other two; 2 patellas cudi, one 
holding three gallons, the other two lagenas; one 
fryingpanne; on condition that he behaves well 
and honestly towards my executors, as well in 
words as in deeds. To Margaret my servant, 
6s. 8d. All my other gowns to be sold, and the 
money distributed in wood and coals to the poor, 
for the health of my sou!, especially to the poor of 
my mystery of tanning of London. Wife resi- 
duary legatee, and co-executor with John Baker, 
to whom 13s. 4d. To Robert ffilberd my kins- 
man, my cup called the Nutte, bound with silver 
and gilt, to come to him after the death of my 
wife Agnes. Anniversary to be kept in St. 
Michael's Church aforesaid for me, John my 
father, Margaret my mother, Joan and Isabel my 
wives, and Agnes my third wife. To be divided 
among the Rector, chaplains, and clerks of said 
charch, 13s. 4d. , for bread, cheese, and drink at the 
anniversary (6 Edw. IV.). HERMENTRUDE. 

(To be continued.) 
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140-3, ‘ Le Prince Impérial est il Mort ?’ that 
there appears some reason to question the common 
report of the death of the Prince Imperial, which 
took place, on the supposition, on June 1, 1879, 
for “ d peine elles ont été relevées par M. le Comte 
d’Hérisson dans son dernier livre: ‘Le Prince 
Impérial.’” The surmise is that he may be the 
lunatic white in existence in India, whose voice 
closely resembles that of Napoleon III., of whom 
it also appears that “sous le costume hindou qu'il 
porte, c’est bien un Européen ; la langue parlée est 
la francaise.” Ep. MarsHALt. 


Sprovte Famity or County Tyrone.—Some 
of your readers may be interested in the following 
extract from an old book, found in very few 
libraries, and entitled, ‘Crawford’s History of 
Renfrewshire.’ It was published in 1710. I 
believe that by printing the following in ‘N. & Q.’ 
it will have a better chance of preservation, and 
be more accessible for reference :— 


“Tn the parish of Nieleton lie the lands of Cowdon, 
which give first title of lord to Sir William Cochran, 
afterwards Earl of Dundonald. An ancient family of 
the Spreuls did possess the forementioned lands for 
many ages; but the first of that name I have found 
mentioned in charters was Walter Spreul, ‘ Senescallus 
de Dumbartown, ¢. ¢., high steward of Dumbarton,’ who 
obtained from Malcolm, Earl of Lennox, a charter of 
the lands of Dalquhern, ‘ pro homagio et servitio suo, 
i.¢., for his homage and service,’ as the charter testifies 
and by the witness appears to be in the beginning of the 
reign of Robert Bruce. As also I have seen a resignation 
of the lands of Cowdon by Walter Spreul, so designed 
in favour of Thomas Spreul, his son and apparent heir, 
A.D. 1441, which Thomas was father of John Spreul of 
Cowdon, who bad a charter of these lands a.p, 1481, as 
Robert Spreul, bis son, had a charter of the eame lands 
A.D. 1515, which Robert, last mentioned, was father of 
John Spreul of Cowdon, who was succeeded by a son of 
the same name, who was father of James Spreul of 
Cowdon, in whose person this family failed. He sold his 
estate to Alexander Cochran of that ilk, a.p. 1622, which 
lands became the patrimony of William Cochran, his 
son, afterwards Lord Cowdon and Earl of Danionald, 
and is now the property of the Earl of Dundonald. The 
armorial bearings of Spreul of Cowdon were, or chevrou 
chequie azure and argent betwixt three purses gules. 
Of this family of Spreuls of Cowdon are several of good 
note descended : as John Spreul, now of Milton, and my 
good friend Mr. John Spreul of Glasgow, merchant, 
author of the ‘ Accompts Current betwixt Scotland and 
England,’”’ 

There is a tradition that James Spreul, men 
tioned in the above extract as having sold his 
estate, crossed over into Ireland and settled at 
Tullymoan, co. Tyrone, and that he was the 
common ancestor of the various branches of the 
family in that county and America. The name 
is now spelt Sproul, Sproull, and Sproulle, but 
more usually Sproule. Another tradition is that 
the common ancestor was Robert Spreul, who 
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went from Scotland in 1650, and settled at 
Goland, co. Tyrone. Can any of your readers 
give the facts about this; or can they trace from 
the original settler to Dr. Robert Sproule (‘‘ The 
Nabob ”) and his contemporaries of the name who 
were the heads of the other branches? There are 
several names missing in the genealogical tree, and 
it is hoped that this notice will lead to the finding 
of them, either by researches in deed and wills 
or otherwise. Several of the Sproules were army 
officers, and I wish to procure dates of their enter- 
ing and leaving the army, and of promotions ; also 
names of the regiments in which they served. 
J. J. Exper. 
No, 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, India. 


“Spicep Conscience” (Chaucer’s Prologue to 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 526).—This, which the 
poor Parson did not make himself—much to his 
credit—was rightly explained by Tyrwhitt, and 
illustrated by him from a tract of 1594. I do not 
recollect seeing Baret’s authority, fourteen years 
earlier, quoted for the phrase :— 

* Tell me, how happeneth it that you are so bolie? or 
whence this new holinesse, or scrupulous and spiced 
conscience came vpon you? Noua nunc religio, unde te 
isthac incessit cedo?” Ter,—1580, ‘ Alvearie,’ H., 5. 


F. J. F. 


Dyixc on THE Fietp oF Batrie.—In an 
anonymous article on the present German Em- 


peror (it forms the first in the April number) in| lowing explanation. 


| Roman Empire,’ and also in the late Cardinal 
| Newman’s essay on ecclesiastical miracles. St, 
Ambrose, in the course of bis conflict with the 
Arians, found it desirable to obtain relics of 
| martyrs for a church which he was about to con- 
secrate, and was guided by a dream to the remains 
of Protasius and Gervasius, who were supposed to 
| have been martyred three hundred years before, 
but of whose existence and martyrdom no record 
| existed. The heads of the skeletons, however, 
| were severed from their bodies, and fresh blood 
(after three centuries) further attested their cha- 
racter of martyrs. Gibbon, however, quotes from 
Ambrose the remarkable statement that the 
skeletons were “‘mire magnitudinis ut prisca 
wetas ferebat.” Taken in connexion with the 
recent discovery in Northern Italy of a male 
skeleton, whose height is estimated at 7 ft. 9 in. 
(the head having been severed from the body as 
in the case of Protasius and Gervasius), along with 
a female skeleton of 6 ft. 3in., and another male 
skeleton of 6ft. 5in., I think there can be little 
doubt as to the age to which Protasius and Ger- 
vasius belonged—a prisca etas in a much more 
emphatic sense than Ambrose intended. M. 





i 
| 
| 





“ Repentir” Corts.—As some of your readers 
| have probably met with this term in the course of 
| their French reading, and may possibly not have 
| clearly understood it, they may be glad of the fol- 
George Sand, however, 


the Contemporary Review, reference is made to a | although she fully explains what repentir curls 


speech in which he quoted with approval the ex- 
pression of Albrecht Achilles (the great Elector 
of Brandenburg who abdicated in 1486) that, 
“TI know of no more reputable spot on which to | 
die than in the midst of my enemies” ; 
writer goes on to say that a comment made by | 
some Germans upon this was “ Es ist nicht so 
gefabrlich,” which he interprets to mean, ‘‘ The | 
men who are in the habit of dying in the midst 
of their enemies are never known to proclaim it 
beforehand.” Apparently, then, he thinks that it 
is possible to die habitually, or repeatedly, on 
the battle-field. Cresar, we read, was of a different | 
opinion, and considered that death could happez | 
but once ; for which reason, as Shakespeare puts | 
it, he thonght it strange that any one should fear | 
death. What Cwsar did say, according to Plu- 
¢arch, was that it was better to die once than to 
make life miserable by always being in dread | 
of death. But it is obvious that it did not occur 
to him that death in the midst of enemies might | 
be reduced to a habit. W. T. Lyxv. 
Blackheath. 


- | 
Prorasivs anp Gervasivus.—The recent dis- 


covery of gigantic skeletons at Mentone throws, 
I think, considerable light on the subject of 
Protasius and Gervasius, whose story is to be 
found 


in Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 





are, does not state why they were so called :— 
“Beppa, assise sur les coussins de maroquin noir, 
livrait au vent ses longs cheveux d’ébéne qui se séparent 
sur son noble front et tombent en rouleaux souples et 
nonchalants jueque sur son sein. Nos méres appelaient, 


7 - ot A 
and the | je crois, ces deux longues boucles repentirs.”"—George 


Sand, ‘ Lettres d'un Voyageur,’ ed. 1869, p, 43. 

I have also met with the term in George Sand’s 
*Mauprat,’ and in Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ Tartarin 
sur les Alpes.’ JONATHAN Bovcaler. 


Ancient anv AntigvE.—Paul Jove (Paolo 
Gioviv), one of the guests in ‘Le Moyen de Par- 
venir,’ replying to an observation respecting the 
antiquity of the Order of the Fratres Minimi, 
makes the following remark :— 

“ Quelle antiquité! Cet ordre est tout nouveau; je 
lai vu naitre. 1] n'est donc pasantique : joint que, pour 
étre antique, il faudrait quil y eit mille ans; ancien, 
deux cents; viel, plus de cent ans.” 

This distinction, which the Bibliophile Jacob 
says the Académie Francaise would do well to 
adopt, is noteworthy, as these words, as well as 
their English equivalents, are used as though they 
were interchangeable terms almost. 

B. D. Mosevey. 

Burslem. 


AvxoMALies oF Heratpry.—Amongst the late 
Earl Granville’s plate which was sold at Christie's 
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on March 23 last were three small tazzas with 
hall mark 1690, lots 102, 103,104. They bore 
the arms of Leveson, “ three laurel leaves,” with 
a baronet’s hand, impaling three organ rests for 
Granville. They were the property of Sir William 
Leveson Gower, Bart., K.B., M.P. for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, who died December 21, 1691, et. 
forty-three, having married Lady Jane Granville, 
eldest daughter of John, Earl of Bath. He was 
adopted heir of his uncle, Sir Richard Leveson, 
K.B., of Trentham. The first thing to note is 
that the arms of Gower are dropped altogether, 
instead of being borne quarterly with those of 
Leveson. The second is that the baronet’s hand 
is put on the Leveson coat, there being no baronet 
of that name, the baronetcy having descended to 
Sir William Leveson Gower from his grandfather, 
Sir Thomas Gower, Bart., so created July, 1620. 
The owner of this plate was the first who assumed 
the name of Leveson in addition to his patronymic 
Gower, and it is remarkable how the members of 
Lord Granville’s family and the junior branch of 
the Gower family have usually been known by 
the name of Leveson only. G. L. G. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Buocxs AND Puiates sy Bewick.—I have in 
my possession a number of blocks of various City 
companies’ arms engraved by Bewick. In what 
form did these originally appear? I also havea 
couple of smail engraved copper plates—about 
which I am curious—said to be by one of the 
Bewicks, and unpublished. One represents, in 
the foreground, part of a low wall, on which is a 
cat with arched back and thickened tail ; a bark- 
ing collie dog, who has “ gone” for her, is standing 
on his hind legs, with fore-paws resting against 
the wall; in the distance is a sheet of water, and 
a man fishing on the far bank. The other repre- 
sents a tropical scene, a palm tree in foreground ; 
behind the trunk, to the right, crouches a leopard, 
and to the left a stag, looking behind him, is 
weakly bounding to destruction. 

Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Prees, E.C. 


Mrs. Goappy’s ‘ Lire or BamrrytpE Moore 
Carew.’—It is now thirty-five years since the 
authorship of ‘The Life of Bampfylde Moore Carew’ 
was discussed in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Though 
usually attributed to Robert Goadby, printer and 
proprietor of the Sherborne Mercury, one of your 
correspondents then stated he had heard that it 
was written by Mrs. Goadby. This statement 
can now be supported on the excellent authority 


of the following extract from the ‘Memoir of the 
late Robert Goadby,’ contributed to the Weekly 
Entertainer and West of England Miscellany, 
New Series, vol. i., Jan. 3, 1820:— : 
“The ‘ Life of Bampfylde Moore Carew’ has heen 
ascribed to his pen, but was in reality written by Mre. 
Goadby, who, at various visits from that eccentric 
character, wrote his adventures as he dictated them.” 
The Weekly Entertainer was originally established 
in 1773 by Robert Goadby himself, under the title 
of the Weekly Miscellany, and from 1819 to 1823 
was printed and published by Charles Langdon 
and Jarvis Harker at the office of the Sherborne 
Mercury. The proper title of Mrs. Goadby’s book 
seems to be ‘An Apology for the Life of Bamp- 
fylde Moore Carew.’ Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give information concerning this lady’s birth, 
parentage, and decease, or other personal par- 
ticulars of her, or of the Goadby family? “ Rachel, 
widow of Robert Goadby, died March 20, 1798, 
and was buried at Oborne, Dorset” (C. H. Mayo’s 
* Bib). Dorset ’). W. H. Avtnort. 
Oxford. 


Trencn Famity.—I should be much obliged if 
any correspondent of your valuable paper would 
kindly inform me in what library I could see or 
procure ‘The Pedigree of the Family of Trench,’ 
by Nathaniel Boyle Trench (folio, 1866). Also 
D’Alton’s ‘ Pedigree of the Family of Trench.’ 

A. R. SHILveto. 

40, Milton Road, Cambridge. 


Ayointinc.—The ceremonial use of oil, fat, 
ghee, &c., in religious rites and customs is widely 
spread and of great antiquity. I should be obliged 
for references for this usage and for theories 
attempting to explain it. I know what Robertson 
Smith and Kalisch have said upon the subject. 

A. Smyrae Parmer, D.D. 

Woodford. 


Joun Mayye.—The writer of an obituary notice 
of John Mayne, in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
May, 1836, makes this statement :— 

“We have learned with great pleasure that it is the 

intention of the poet’s son to give the world a memoir of 
his father, with a reprint of ‘ Glasgow ’ and some hitherto 
unpublished poems.” 
Such a book would be specially welcome to 
admirers of a genuine lyrist, whose work prompted 
Burns in certain moods, and whom Scott thought 
fully equal to Fergusson in his own special walk. 
Has the promised memoir, with accompaniments, 
ever appeared ? Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Qoeen ExvizaBeTH Axp THE Earw or Essex. 
—Can any one tell me where I can see “ The His- 
| tory of the most renowned Queen Elizabeth and 
| her great Favourite the Earl of Essex. In Two 
Parts”? I have it as a pamphlet, ‘‘ printed at 
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Stamford, in Lincolnshire (price three pence),” 
but the last page is imperfect. It was advertised 
in the Stamford Mercury of July 23, 1724, to be 
published on the following Thursday. 
Jos, Paruips, 
Stamford. 


Lorp Curizr Justice Vavcnan.—Lysons, in 
his ‘ Environs of London,’ writes :— 

“When the great Lord Chancellor Bacon fell into 

disgrace, and was restrained from coming within the 
verge of the Court, he procured a licence (dated Sept. 13, 
1621) to retire for six weeks to the house of his friend, 
Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, at Parson’s Green.” 
I should like to ask if any reader can identify this 
Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, for I cannot find 
such a person. There was a Sir John Vaughan in 
1668 who was Lord Chief Justice ; but that could 
hardly be the person. I think the person referred 
to must have been a Sir Thomas Vaughan, who, 
under the style of “The Lord Vaughan,” is rated 
in the overseers’ books down to 1625. I would 
also ask, Why was a licence necessary? Kindly 
reply direct. Cuas. J. Férer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Henry Larton.—In Thoresby’s ‘ Ducatus Leo- 
densis’ (Whitaker), 1816, p. 260, mention is made 
of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 1705, of ee Layton, of Raw- 
don, near Leeds. Where can the book be seen? 
There is no copy at the British Museum, or in any 
public library in Leeds, Bradford, or Halifax. 

V.ELLL.LC.LV, 


Rererences Sovent.— Can any of your 
readers give me references for the following 7?— 

1. Miss Martineau’s mention of diseases as not 
entities, like dogs and cats. 

2. Kant’s definition of marriage as a contract 
for sexual reciprocity. 

3. Sir John Lubbock’s speech about “‘ russet- 
coated captains,” and every man enjoying the 
produce of his own labour. 

‘. “ Poverty is the only virtue left, and they 
want to deprive us of that by Act of Parliament.” 

Frank. 


Book on Emptorment or Caitprey.—Can 
any of your readers give the title of a book pub- 
lished a few years ago on the employment of 
children in theatres, circuses, and such places? It 
was dedicated to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

A 


Joun, Doxe or Arcyty.—Can any one learned 
in the history of the antiquities and monuments of 
Westminster Abbey assign the reason for the erec- 
tion of the ponderous monument to this great 
general and statesman in the place which it occu- 
pies on the wall of the southern arm of the tran- 
sept, Poet’s Corner? An emblematical figure of 
History upon it is represented as inscribing his 
name, “ Joho, Duke of Argyll and Gr—” (meaning, 





of course, Greenwich), where the pen rests. He 
died in 1743, and was buried, I believe, in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. Pope has immortalized him 
in the following expressive couplet :— 

Argyll ! the State’s whole thunder born to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field. 
The English dukedom of Greenwich became 
extinct on his death, but his Scottish honours 
devolved upon his brother. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sir Jonny Granam or Kitsripe.—In Sir B. 

Burke’s ‘ Dictionary of the Extinct Peerages,’ new 
edition, London, 1883, it is stated at p. 240 that 
the above-named Sir John Graham (second son of 
Malise, Earl of Stratherne) was 
“ ancestor of the Grahams Viscounts of Preston extinct 
1739; Grabams of Gartmore,* Grahams of Netherby, 
Grahams of Norton Conyers, baronets, and other 
families of that name.” 
This statement agrees in the main with preceding 
authorities, such as Douglas, ‘ Peerage’ (1764), 
p. 474 ; Crauford’s ‘ Peerage of Scotland’ (1716), 
p. 331;+ and Wood’s edition of Douglas (1813), 
vol. ii. p. 227. In the seventh edition of Sir B. 
Burke's ‘Landed Gentry’ (1886) it is stated at 
p. 770 that from Sir John Graham of Kilbride 
was descended William Graham of Gartmore, 
But in the ‘Peerage’ for 1883, by the same 
author, the following sentence occurs at p. 925 :— 
** John (Graham) of Kilbride married Margaret 
Muschet and d.s.p. before 1491.” This sentence 
is not found in the ‘ Peerage’ for 1877. I am not 
aware if the question whether Sir John Graham 
of Kilbride left issue or died without issue has 
been argued out, and I shall be much obliged for 
a reference to any work where the argument is to 
be found, or where proof of the latter proposition 
is given. The dicta of a king of arms carry 
weight, but where (as in the present case) they are 
self-contradictory, correspondents of ‘N. & Q’ 
would be wrong not to point out the contra- 
diction and to ask for information and for an 
indication of the authority relied on. Sicma. 


Curious Retcrw into THe Excuequer.—In 
a somewhat remarkable petition to the House of 
Lords, in 1673, disinterred by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission (First Appendix to 
Eighth Report, p. 152), ‘“‘many thousand 
miserable creatures ’—insolvent debtors—repre- 
sent that they “are languishing and perishing in 
prigons and holes, being almost starved and eaten 





* This refers to the present family of Gartmore, and 
not to the old Grahams of Gartmore, co. Perth, who 
were descended from the third son of the third Earl of 
Mentetb. 

¢ Crauford says Sir John married a lady of the name 
of Campbell, and had three sons, and gives details, 
evidently the result of considerable research. 
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up with vermin, through the cruelty of their 
creditors.” After a lengthy account of their suffer- 
ings, the petitioners point out, — 
‘ that this hard and uncharitable custom of keeping poor 
prisoners for debt, even ready to perish, is not practised 
in any Christian country but England (from whence 
comes that cruel proverb that they will make Dice of 
their Bones), and the Marshal of the King’s Bench, upon 
the death of any prisoner in execution, returns a bale of 
dice into the Exchequer,” 
A bale of dice occurs in some of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and signified a pair. But is there any 
evidence that such a return was ever made into 
the Exchequer ; and is anything known of the 
so-called proverb ? J. Latimer. 
Bristol. 


GrounDsEL.—Can any of your readers supply 
some explanation of the etymology of the plant 
named groundsel? As given in various authorities 
the second part of the word is explained as a 
corruption of the verb to swallow; but what I fail 
to see is the logical appropriateness of the idea 
of swallowing ground as a description of this plant, 
whereas our native botanical names are in most 
other cases so very picturesque and appropriate to 
their purpose. W. Ricwarpson, 

Stroud Green. 

[ The literal sense is ground swallower, i.¢., occupant 
of the ground (Skeat, s.v.). ] 


Norton Sr. Wareric, 1s Hants.—Several 
Nortons are found in Hants; this Norton appa- 
rently is in Barton Stacey. Upon the forfeiture 
of Robert, Count of Dreux, the St. Waleric 
lands in Hants (which had come to him from 
his marriage, circa 1226, with Annora, daughter 
to Thomas de St. Waleric), more especially the 
manors of Sutton and Norton, are named. In 
later times this possession of the De Norton 
family passed to Richard, Earl of Cornwall. Is it 
known how these lands came to the Nortons? 
The College of St. Elizabeth Winton, temp. 
Edward II., held a manor or manors of Norton St. 
Waleric, 1368. Sir Ralph Norton, on his marriage, 
came into possession of Norton by his marriage 
with Margaret, of what family not known. Sir 
Bernard Brocas had reversion of the manor, and 
this reversion was granted in trust to William of 
Wykeham. Did this Norton de St. Waleric, after 
the death of Sir Ralph and his wife, pass from the 
Norton family ? Vicar. 


“Srurson” Farr.—I possess a little book 
entitled ‘Colloquia et Dictionariolum sex Lin- 
om, Latine, Gallice, Germanice, Anglice, 
talicee, et Hispanice,’ printed at Heidelberg in 
1614. At sig. m2 (the book is without pagina- 
tion) are this question and answer: “‘Qud tendis 
equitans ita placid? ? Antuerpiam, ad mercatum 
Pentecostes.” The last three words are Englished 
“to the Sturson faire.’ One would, of course, 








have expected “ Whitsun ” instead of “ Sturson.” 
Can any of your readers explain this word ? 
F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Avuraors or Quotations WanTeD.— 


The following is quoted, without reference, in K, H. 
Digby’s ‘ Children’s Bower,’ vol. ii. p. 186 :— 
As they sit and gaze upon us 
With those deep ani tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saintlike, 
Looking downwards from the skies. 
ANoK, 
The best of what we do and are 
Just God forgive, 
READING. 





Deplies. 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 
(7 S, xii, 126, 232, 350, 429, 511; 8S. i. 
111, 189, 319.) 

There is a sentence in Mr. Trottore’s note 
which seems to indicate that he shares the common 
opinion that a general adoption of the system of 
small holdings would check the migration of our 
rural population to the larger towns. I doubt 
whether it would check it to any great extent. In 
the Isle of Axholme small holdings are the rule, 
and yet during the years 1881-91 the population 
of Epworth has decreased from 2,178 to 1,903, and 
that of the neighbouring parish of Bolton from 
1,719 to 1,421; nor are these the only cases that 
might be adduced. Here, as elsewhere, one effect 
of small holdings is that girls and women engage 
largely in field labour. It is a common case to 
see all the members of a family at work together ; 
nor is the work of the women confined to the 
family holding. They work for hire on our few 
large farms as willingly as on their own freeholds ; 
in fact, most of the girls in the neighbourhood 
appear to prefer field labour to domestic service. 
Of course they cannot do everything that a man 
would do. We have no actual “daughters of the 
plough,” and such skilled labour as hedging and 
ditching and almost all the coarser work is, as I 
need hardly say, done by men. There remains, 
however, ample employment for the gentler sex, 
and they seem to thrive upon it. Some of your 
correspondents have written of field work as un- 
feminine. Such was not the opinion of Clough, 
whose hero was never so taken with a girl as when 
he found her— 

Bending with blue cotton gown skirted up over striped 
linsey-woolsey, : 
ing Se kine in the field, like Rachel, watering 

cattle, 
Rachel, when at the well, the predestined beheld and 
kissed her, 


Or, if you please, with the fork, in the garden uprooting 
potatoes, 
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And if in the garden, why not in the field, like our 
Islonian maidens? Of course these miss some- 
thing they might learn in domestic service; but I 
bave not noticed that either they or their male 
workfellows are remarkable for dulness of intellect 
or numbness of feeling. Certainly the picture 
which Lady Verney draws of the French peasant 
proprietor does not apply here. Racial differences 
must be taken into account, and the different mental 
inheritance of a people hardly yet emancipated 
from the serfdom of the old régime and of those 
whose fathers were freemen. I have known inti- 
mately the ordinary agricultural labourer of the 
midland counties and the small proprietor of the 
Isle of Axholme, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the latter is the better man of the two 
—more independent, more intelligent, quicker in 
feeling, and more capable in action; and, making 
allowance for a little external roughness, I may say 
the same of his womankind. In them we have at 
least better material than in their softer sisters of 
the south; and that they are neither unaware of 
their value nor slow to improve their condition is 
clear, for, as the gradual decrease of our villages 
shows, they are continually moving upward to the 
towns. Upward?—well, that is as it may be. At 
least they move—they are not stagnant, “ numb” 
in feeling, or “ dull” in intellect. 

These facts are for the consolation of Mr. 
Trotiore. On the general question of the mental 
and moral status of the rural labourer (using that 
word in its widest sense), I may perhaps be 
allowed to point out that no sort of really hard 
physical toil is conducive to mental or woral sensi- 
bility, but the reverse. Agriculturists, whether 
‘*farmers” or “labourers,” have in times past 
been so subdued by heavy and continuous labour 
that in the nature of things their minds were 
dulled and coarsened. If so alert and bright an 
intelligence as Nathaniel Hawthorne found that a 
few weeks of playing at farm work at Brook Farm 
made him stupid (as he seriously confesses he did), 
need we wonder to see 

Farmers made £0 coarse, 
And clergy made so fine ? 

Amongst other good effects of the application of 
machinery to farm-work this is not the least—nay, 
perhaps it is the greatest—that farm labourers will 
be less like machines, and more like men. This 
has already done much for them, and the Educa- 
tion Acts are doing the rest. C. C. B. 


I am sorry I did not make myself quite clear by 
the term ‘‘ coarse farmers.” I meant those who 
allowed their] daughters to do the work of men. 
A. J.M. says that in Devonshire such ‘‘coarse” men 
are not poor, but rich, and that it is the decent men 
who are poor. If readers will turn back to p. 511 of 
the previous volume of ‘N. & Q.’ they will see I 
have much sympathy with little farmers and 


cottagers, and no wish to disparage them. As 
milking, “look you,” is “a sweet virtue in a maid 
with clean hands,” all the women of such little 
farmers not only should milk, but generally do. 
By “ numbness of intellect” absence of common 
sense was not meant, but small developement of 
the higher faculties of the mind. 

If under the eye and by the direction of skilful 
men an average English acre produces more than 
an average French acre, it is no more a proof of 
the intellectuality of the labourer who holds the 
plough than it is of the horse which draws the 
plough. Otherwise it might be reasoned that the 
swarms of miserable Israelites who built the Pyra- 
mids were intellectual men. 

Even if our peasantry could be shown to be 
cleverer than those of other countries, it would 
prove nothing more than that they are not the 
slowest of adull race. Exposure to the weather 
and exercise in the fresh air make a man drowsy 
and unfit him for study. A labourer who comes 
home wet and tired from his day’s work, directly 
he has had his supper is almost sure to fall asleep. 
His “‘ greatest good ” is to be “‘ full, and warm, and 
dry.” So, when he reads a little, ‘‘ the-absorption 
of undigested and half-comprehended ideas, in the 
absence of education, tends to create discontent,” 
as Mr. Trovvopr justly observes. 

This dullness or slowness of intellect is univer- 
sally acknowledged by practical mep, who act 
accordingly. Listen to a farmer giving directions 
to his men. The iteration and reiteration will 
surprise you. It is necessary. You hear the 
orders given in the plainest language, in almost 
every form of words. You walk slowly away, 
expecting the master to follow ; which perhaps he 
does, for a few yards, then turns back, and gives 
all over again—and again. ‘* Come away,” I said, 
on one of these occasions ; “‘ surely the man needs 
no more telling!” The reply was, “ You know 
nothing about it. These men are so dull, and 
their minds move so slowly, that you have to 
‘ding’ things into them, or they would forget.” 
Town workmen would feel insulted to have orders 
given with such repetition. 

The dullest of these men read now, or their 
children read to them. They read of factory girls, 
earning 13s. or 14s. per week, being pitied by 
supposed-to-be-benevolent ladies for their bad pay, 
though it is as much as farm labourers have to live 
and maintain their families upon, and they see 
ladies pining on half as much. These girls work 
in warm, comfortable factories, while labourers 
| have to toil in all sorts of weather. I knows 
shepherd who has neither slept in a bed nor had bis 

boots off for three or four weeks this spring. “In 
| the day the drought consumed him, and the frost 
| by night; and his sleep departed from his eyes. 

All the poetry about “the young lambs” which 
|‘* run sporting about by the side of their dams, 
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if he could have thought of it, would not have 
comforted him mucb. 

They read of all sorts of amusements and 
wonderfal things in towns. They read that work- 
men there are spoken of as “ the people,” ‘‘ the 
masses,” “toilers,” ‘‘ workmen,” “craftsmen,” 
‘* skilled workmen.” They see themselves called 
“« Hodge,” “‘ clodhoppers,” “ bumpkins,” ‘‘ chaw- 
bacons,” “Johnny Raws,” &c. Of course they 
like it, and take it as a sign of the estimation in 
which they are held. 

They not only see their fellows fare miserably, 
but they know that in many instances the masters 
are not much better off. They see all around 
instances of most painful reverses; owners or 
tenants of great farms ruined, sold up, living on 
charity, on small allowances from children settled 
in towns, or maintained by daughters who earn 
money by teaching. Landlords have also suffered 


extremely. One has had no rent from some of his | 
tenants for five or six years. That landlord is a 


kind, genial, clever, popular man, the very beau 
ideal of a country gentleman ; but heisa “ squire,” 
therefore a butt for the poor creature who traves- 
ties the proceedings of Parliament for a publication 
which was once considered comic, the same elegant 
wit who nicknamed the late W. H. Smith ‘‘ Old 
Morality,” and was so proud of it that he con- 
stantly repeated it like a cuckoo, Admirable 
taste and feeling ! Admirable public, to be tickled 
by such stuff ! 

Seeing farmers and all connected with the land 
are continually lampooned and misrepresented, 
lectured and abused ; that every iguorant scribbler 


has a fling at them; and seeing that it is the worst | 


paying industry in the country, can there be any 
wonder at the deep discontent amongst our rural 
population? Men do not go into business for the 
‘national well-being,” but for their own indi- 
vidual good, hoping to get bread-and-butter for 
their children, though I fear the “ butter” is 
generally a vain hope where the peasantry are 
concerned, who know that when they are worn 
out there is only the union for them. 

At a visit to a friend on the Wolds, I noticed a 
fine, handsome old man, with a spotlessly white 
short smock, chimney-pot hat, and altogether of 
very respectable appearance, pottering about in 
one of the labourers’ gardens. I was interested in 
him, and on visiting there again, the next year, I 
asked where was my old friend, The master's 
countenance fell. “Ah! Where is he? Why, 
he is dead. They killed him. They broke his 
heart. They murdered him,” said he, getting 
quite excited. ‘‘Whokilled him? Whatdo you 
mean?” The guardians did. The guardians 
of S—— Union. The hardest and most unfeeling 
lot in the county.” This is the old gentleman’s 
history. He had been a farmer’s labourer and 
foreman ; and by years of industry and self-denial 


i 


| saved up 4001. He bought a bit of land and 
borrowed money on it. Bad times came, things 
went down, and, as in hundreds more cases, the 
mortgagee took the land, the owner was beggared. 
Worn out and past work, he applied to the parish 
| for relief. He had a son living with my friend, 
who took him in, and did as much for him as he 
| was able, after providing for his own wife and six 
|children. The guardians suspected that this un- 
| fortunate and thoroughly respectable old man was 
| being made too comfortable for a wora-ont pauper, 
and gave notice that he would have no more out- 
door relief, but that he must go into the “ union,” 
probably hoping that the son would pine his own 
children rather than allow it. They took the poor 
old man to the union, weeping like a child. They 
shut him up in prison among imbeciles and un- 
thrifts, for no other crime than being poor. The 
son told his master, who felt indignant, and said 
he would see the guardians and the chairman, 
and would soon have him out. But the hard- 
hearted union to which the old man belonged was 
in another district than where the master lived, 
and before it could be accomplished—in a week or 
two—he died broken hearted. He had brought up 
his children well ; his son writes a very good hand, 
is skilful at arithmetic, and works out many cal- 
culations for his master ; in fact, he is the clerk 
of the farm. I have met with many such cases; 
there have been hundreds in this county. Men, 
the most industrious and deserving of their class, 
reduced to beggary after a life of toil and self- 
denial. 

These are “object - lessons” for farmers’ 
labourers. Even the crows (so we call rooks) will 
| avoid the place where one of their fellows has come 
to grief. And should not men have as much sense 
as crows ? 

On the other hand, they hear of neighbours and 
friends in good situations in towns, whoare “getting 
| on.” These come down occasionally, looking well and 
respectable, wearing good clothes, and with plenty 
of money in their pockets. Railways and schools 
have revolutionized the country. Menare restless 
and uneasy. The old things do not please them. 
Many who have half acres to their cottages would 
never cultivate their plots if their masters did not 
plough them. They have plenty of such work in 
the day, and are sick of it ; they want a change. 
Young men will no longer learn to thatch, to 
stack, to grip, or to plash. “ What’s tha yeuse? 
I mean ta go.” This is the history of one who 
oe Oa Tg 

A little cottager with two acres of land, four miles 
from Boston, had two orthree children. He died, 
and left his wife to struggleon. She worked hard 
in the field, early and late, which, in the circum- 
| stances, was honourable to her. But she deter- 
mined to save her son, by some means or other, 
from such a life of drudgery. After many 
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failures, she got him a place as errand-boy with a 
tradesman in Boston. His master, being pleased 
with him, taught him his trade. He did not waste 
his spare hours, but improved himself, and when 
he was out of his time he went to London, and 
again got into the good graces of his master. He 
was advanced to better positions again and again. 
How I became acquainted with the history is: I 
was in the shop of his first master a few weeks since, 
when a friend of the young man’s came to say that 
he had just been promoted again. He is now in 
a confidential position, receiving 4001. a year. 
His age is only twenty-six. The first use he 
made of his prosperity was to buy his mother a 
new gown, which she must have needed, as it 
was eighteen years since she had the last. Then 
he took for her ten acres of land, and bought her 
five cows, If he had stopped at home he might 
have been earning 15s. per week. 

Envious class hatred is spoiling the pleasure the 
masters once had in country life. A farmer, how- 
ever wealthy, may not hunt, without insulting 
remarks being made, although to breed and 
‘*make” bunters is an important part of his 
business, His daughters may not play tennis, 
but some educated man “who writes himself 
armigero” will snub and lecture them. He may 
not shoot over his own land without sneers about 
** cruelty,” “ bloody sport,” ‘‘ vermin allowed to 
consume the produce of the land that ‘ bloated 
aristocrats’ may enjoy themselves.” He may not 
arrest a poacher without being called a ruthless 
tyrant, enforcing unjust and arbitrary laws, 
punishing men for catching wild creatures, the 
property of no one; though, as they eat the pro- 
duce of the land, the owners of it must, naturally 
as well as legally, have a better title to the game 
than those who have nothing to do with the land. 
Instead of poachers being fine, spirited villagers, 
with the instincts of sportsmen, as often described 
by ignorant and malignant penny-a-liners, in nine 
cases out of ten they are mechanics, ostlers, 
butchers, and loafers from neighbouring towns; 
generally the idlest and most dissolute fellows in the 
place, never working when they can help it. But 
only let a “ squire” prosecute one, and a “ parson ” 
send him to prison long enough to give his wife time 
to recover from the sore bones and the wounds and 
bruises of her last thrashing, and what a howl goes 
up to heaven from a section of the daily press. 

The gentleman farmer can no longer feel the old 
pleasure in his fields, his trees, and his flowers : 
they are no longer his own. Said I, the other 
day, just as we turned through the gate of a 
friend’s rookery, ‘‘ Where are all your prim- 
roses /” for the opposite coppice on the hillside at 
this time of year used to be a cloud of primrose, 
completely covering the ground. ‘‘ Plucked by 
* wee toddling things,’ children with beaming eyes 
and sunny locks, who made the air musical with 





cries of delight and ringing laughter?” “ Not 
exactly; but grubbed up by dirty, unwholesome 
shakbags, with short pipes and bad language in 
their mouths, with bottles sticking out of their 
pockets; who bring terrier dogs, and catch a rabbit 
whenever they can; who throw glass bottles about 
the fields, which have to be looked for and picked 
up lest a valuable horse or cow should be lamed. 
These hakeing scamps come from the market town 
at four or five o'clock in the morning, with baskets 
and trowels, dig them up, and advertise them in 
the Silly Girls’ and Idlers’ Journal, so many 
roots for a shilling. We shall soon have none 
left. The same with birds’ nests. They take them 
from the shrubs close up to the dining -room 
window, and sell the eggs.” As we went back I 
saw a couple of fellows with scythes at a brook, 
‘* What are those fellows doing there?” ‘‘ Oh, 
they are mowing watercreeses.” ‘‘ Mowing 
watercresses in your field! What for?” “ Why, 
to sell, to be sure. A lot of men round here make 
a living at it. They pack them in hampers, and 
send them to the large towns.” By this time we 
got up to the men, who were filling sacks with the 
watercresses. They had a donkey and cart at the 
gate to take them away. They looked surlily at 
us, as though they thought what a burning 
shame it was they had to carry their sacks a little 
distance, as, on account of the gate being locked, 
they could not bring the donkey and cart into the 
field—“ our field, if a fellow had his rights; for the 
land belongs to the people.” ‘“ Why don’t you 
prosecute some of these trespassers?” “ Where 
would be the good? You might always be pro- 
secuting. And then you would be held up as a 
brutal tyrant, who would not allow a poor child to 
pluck a flower or a poor man to gather a water- 
cress to eat with bis ‘humble meal.’” 

It is impossible to handle so large a subject in 
the space of an article in ‘N. &. Q.,’ and many of 
its readers may think too much space already has 
been devoted to the matter. It would fill a 
volume; but I affirm again that there is a deep and 
growing dissatisfaction with rural life through all 
classes of it. I have attempted to show the 
reasons. The pity of it is,a lot of theorists and 
bookmen will meddle with what they do not 
understand, and which they have no power to 
understand. They write books about the pleasures 
of country life, which pleasures are very like ruffles 
to a man who wants a shirt. Honey is sweet, but 
it isa bad substitute for beef. Such pleasures as 
may be found the people scarcely appreciate, and 
want something more substantial. Those who 
look on see the best of the game. The author of 
‘ Piers Plowman,’ Crabbe, and Cowper have drawn 
true pictures of rural life, without gush, twaddle, 
or false sentiment ; but most poets’ descriptions of 
it are about as like nature as a Dresden china 
shepherdess is like a real living shepherdess. 
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The increase of small holdings may do some 
good; but I cannot see how it is to cause many 
more people to stay on the land. The land is cul- 
tivated now, and it will only be cultivated then. 
Country people will continue to flock to the towns. 
The land does not increase, though the families do 
which live upon it; and the surplus population 
must go somewhere. 

It is very pleasant to find Mr. Trottore 
handling the subject in a serious and sympathetic 
manner, so different from the flippant, supercilious 
way of some. Yes, the statement of the dissatis- 
faction of the farming interest is “ about the most 
sad and fatal that could be put forth about any 
nation under the sun.” I now leave it. I do not 
care to discuss the matter further in‘ N. & Q.’ 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I observe that what I took the liberty of 
writing on this subject does not seem to have 
interested any of the readers of, or contributors to, 
‘N. & Q.,’ except in the case of R. R. and another 
correspondent. The questions involved are not 
suitable to an antiquarian paper, and I have no 
wish to discuss them further, especially as I have 
long ago said my say about them elsewhere ; but I 
do wish to point out, even to antiquaries, that 
those who have cared to notice my paper in 
*N. & Q.’ are evidently possessed with an opinion 
that men are the sole arbiters of women’s work ; 
that women are only to do what men “allow” 
them todo. That is an opinion which, as I know 
by experience, the women’s rights folk are very 
happy to encourage, so long as it only affects the 
humbler forms of labour. I take leave, however, 
to add that it is not my opinion. A. J. M. 


| While owning that much that is of interest and | 


importance has been said on this subject, the Editor 
shares what seems to be a general opinion, that enough 
“space already has been devoted to the subject,” and 
hopes that the question will be allowed to drop. } 





Mepi#vat Inscriptions at Eart Sonam 
(8* S. i, 221).—The versions of these hexameters 
by S. A. and myself have at least the merit of 
being somewhat comprehensible. As we do not 
quite agree, and as both of us appear to be at a 
loss in one place, I venture to discuss our dif- 
ferences. 

1, My “ Ran’Iphus” ought to be Radlphus, the 
n being the letter most commonly indicated by a 
stroke above that which follows. 

2. ** Colnitt” is a name unknown hereabouts, 
or, indeed, anywhere, to the best of my belief. 
“ Cobytt,” which seems to originate from Cowbit, 


in Holland, or perhaps from some smaller local | 


“cow-bits,” survives in Cobbett and Cabitt, 
There was a Radulphus Cubytt in Norwich, 
¢. 1520, perhaps to be identified with the Earl 
Soham benefactor. 


. 3. I hold to “ Sancte,” as there is a stroke over 
the a, 

4. With regard to “ cui” and ‘‘sibi” Iam very 
doubtful. 

5. I hold to “ejus.” The mark above the 
inclines over the end of the word, “Emin,” 
moreover, is absolutely unmeaning. 

6. The horizontal stroke in a is so frequently 
omitted, that I am not inclined to abandon my 
theory of Hdod for Edoard or Edward. The sur- 
name in that form was very common, and it 
occurs in our own parish deeds of the time of 
Richard IL. ‘‘ Edon” is quite unknown. 

7. If S.A. will turn to p. 232 of my ‘Church 
Bells of Suffolk’ (let me thank him for his kind 
mention of my labours), he will find that I regret 
to leave a word unread. It is that which he reads 
‘* precipuus.” I think it is “et exempli,” the et 
being, as usual, a monogram. If any one could 
produce an instance of “exemplum ” used for an 
essay or exercise, the word might here refer to 
the hexameters themselves. 

J. J. Raven, D.D., F.S.A. 

Fressingfield Vicarage, Harleston. 


Cot. Vatentine Wavron (8 §. i. 228).— 
Although not supplying the exact information 
Mr. Pink requires, the following extract from the 
account of Bentinglonthiee contained in ‘The 
Beauties of England and Wales,’ by Messrs. 
Brayley and Britton, vol. vii. pp. 565-6, may aid 
in that direction :— 


“The Manor of Great Stoughton [properly Great 
Staughton]......became the property of the Knightly 
family of Wauton, by marriage with the heir-general of 
Sir Adam de Cretings, who distinguished himself in 
| Edward IIL.’s wars in France, and dwelt here at 
Cretingsbury. John de Wauton, or Waweton, was a 
Knight of the Shire for Huntingdon in several Parlia- 
ments during the reign of the above king, and in that 
of his successor, Richard II. His descendant, Sir 
George Wauton, who was knighted by James I, in 1604, 
| held this Manor of the Bishop of Lincoln, as sub- 
ordinate to his Manor of Buckden, by the fourth part of 
a Knight’s fee. Between this gentleman and Sir Oliver 
romwell, uncle to the Protector, there was a particular 
| friendship, which most probably led to the marriage of 
| Valentine Wauton, Esq., his relation, and successor in 
| this Manor, with Margaret, sister to the Protector 
| Oliver,” &c. 
| The same work tells us that Great Staughton 
| Church contains 
“a costly monument, now partly mutilated, erected by 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, K.B., to the memory of his friend 
Sir George Wauton, who died at the age of seventy-two, 
in 1606, and is represented in armour, lying upon a high 
table, supported by two male figures, standing upon 
elevated pedestals,” 

C. K. 





Torquay. 


‘Morwine Caronicre’ (8* S. i. 273).—It may 
be worth mention that Evans notices a portrait, 
published about the year 1760, of Inigo Spils- 
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bury, “born 1730, engraver and printseller in 
London.” J. F. Mayseron, 
Liverpool. 


Tovrtovrov (7 §, viii. 160; 8 S. i. 354).— 
The term is still in use, hardly in, but for the 
French army, in exactly the same sense as before 
1843. 


The word is now quite obsolete, or nearly so, in 
the French army, and has been rep!aced by the 
term bleu. DNARGEL. 


Grovunp Rents anyp Taxation (8S, i, 354).— 
In answer to a speech by Mr. Councillor Fulford 
in the City Council, Birmingham, in favour of 
local taxation on the value of interest in land 
(February 18, 1890), Mr. Alderman G. J. Johnson 
issued a pamphlet (pp. 42) which was printed by 
M. Billing & Co., Livery Street, ——— 

STE. 


The only book on ground rents is entitled 
‘Ground Rents and Building Leases,’ by C. H. 
Sargant (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster 
Square, 1886). There is next to nothing on this 
subject in the legal treatises on rents and on 
building leases respectively. 

Freperic Boase. 

36, James Street, 8. W. 

[The Property Protection Society, the offices of which 
are at 45, Parliament Street, 8. W., sends a long list of 
its publications, which our correspondent would do well 
to consult. | 


Dotcu Drops (8 §S. i, 354).—The fluid known 
in England by this name is called by Dutchmen 
** Haarlemsche Olie.” It isa speciality of Haarlem, 
and has been made and sold there since 1698, 
the original maker’s name being Claas Tilly, from 
whom it has descended by hereditary succession to 
the present maker, C. de Koning Tilly, who 
possesses exclusive rights. It is of a dark-brown 
colour, of powerful odour, and of nauseous taste. 
The Datch broadsheet which accompanies each 
flask (a phial about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter and four inches in length) specifies a 
multitude of complaints in which it works 
wonders ; suffice it here to say that fresh wounds 
and toothache are among the number. The 
English name is derived from the mode of adminis- 
tration,—fifteen drops, e.g., being recommended 
as the dose in cases of gravel and stone. It is 
much used in London, and can be purchased at 
some drug stores. F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Cambe: well. 


Datch drops are in the present day an article 
of commerce, and prices for them are to be found 
both in the wholesale and retail lists of patent 
medicine vendors. We send youasample. The 
demand for them is less than it used to be. 
Reference to Samuel Gray’s ‘Supplement to the 
Pharmacopceia,’ printed 1824, gives, ‘‘ Balsam of 


| tarpentine, Dutch drops, obtained by distilling 
| oil of turpentine in a glass retort, till a red balsam 
is left.” Also, “‘Common Dutch drops (Balsam 
sulphuris terebinthinatum), flor. sulph. 4 oz., ol. 
terebinth. 8 oz.; dissolve.” This last was more 
likely the article handled by Tom Pinch. 

A. & J. Warrey. 


Bristol. 
(Other correspondents send replies. 


] 


Ancetica Kavurrmanw (8™ §. i. 293, 364).— 
The oil painting representing the meeting of 
Edward IV. with Lady Elizabeth Woodville, 7 fc. 
by 44 ft., hangs in this house. An engraving of it 
was seen in London recently by my daughter, for 
which with another (not one of Angelica Kauff- 
mann’s) the dealer asked 101. 

G. Mavuecuay, M.A. 

East Kirkby Vicarage, Spilsby. 


Scorts or Tuirvestane (8 S. i. 334).—Mr. 
| Wacter F, Lyow desires to be assisted in identi- 
| fying the earlier members of this family. The 

latest information concerning them is contained in 
a volume entitled ‘Some Old Families : a Contri- 
| bution to the Genealogical History of Scotland, 
| with an Appendix of Illustrative Documents, by 
|H. B. McCall, F.S.A.Scot.” This book was 
printed in Birmingham in 1890 for private circula- 
tion. It embodies all that has so far been dis- 
covered respecting the genealogy of the Thirlestane 
Scotts. It will there be seen that the first Laird 
of Thirlestane of whom we have distinct docu- 
mentary evidence is Jobn Scott, who in the year 
1535 entered, in company with Robert Scott of 
Howpaslot, into « ‘‘ bond of manrent” with Mal- 
colm, Lord Fleming, Great Chamberlain of Scot- 
land. This is the John Scott who, according to 
family tradition, received from James V. an 
honorable addition to his armorial bearings in the 
form of ‘* ane border of fleur de lys about bis arms 
of azure and a bundell of lances on his helmet,” 
the ‘‘ border” being the royal tressure of Scot- 
land. The paternity of John Scott, his connexion 
with the Scotts of Howpaslot, and his descent 
from Buccleuch have not as yet been firmly estab- 
lished by contemporary evidence. They repose on 
family tradition, on MS. pedigrees of uncertain 
origin and date, and on the rhymed chronicle of 
Scot of Satchells.5 Mr. Lyon may also consult 
Mr. Craig Brown’s ‘ History of Selkirkshire,’ and 
the ‘ History of the Partition of the Lennox,’ by 
Mr. Mark Napier (Edinb., 1835). 

Mr. McCall's beautiful and curious volume was 
presented to the Library of the British Museum, 
and to the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Edinburgb, so that it cap be readily consulted. 
The author is descended from the Scotts of 
Davington, the elder branch of Thirlestane. 

N. & E. 

Thirlestane, Selkirk. 
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“Hontine tHe Ram” at Eton (8 S. i. 
315).—There is an account of this custom in the 
extract from the Courier, May, 1799, which is 
yiven in Maria Edgeworth’s ‘ Parent’s Assistant.’ 
It is printed immediately before the list of 
characters in her ‘Eton Montem.’ Allusion is 
made to it in the Gentlemen's Magazine for August, 
i731. See also Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 
vol. i. p. 440, Bohn’s edition. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 


Tae Youre Prerenper (8 §. i, 374).—See 
the Catalogue of the Stuart Exhibition at the New 
Gallery. D. 

RicHARD Auuison (8"§, i. 310).—He is chiefly 
known now by his two madrigals, ‘‘ A garden is my 
lady's face,” and “‘ Shall I abide this jesting?” both 
of which, with slightly varied words, however, are 
in the ‘ Howres Recreation.’ Although this work 
is given in the index as containing twenty-four 
songs, there are, in reality, only fourteen ; each 
verse of a song being numbered. ‘ The Psalmes’ 
are so printed that the five performers sitting round 
atable can read from the one book, one psalm 
being displayed in each opening. Dr. F, 
Rimbault says :— 

“The name of Robert Allison (possibly a mistake for 
that of Richard) appears in a list of Gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal, who petitioned James I. (soon after his 
accession to the throne) for an increase of salary. The 
petition and list of names are entered in the cheque 
ore the Royal Chapel, and bear date December 5, 
604, 

Subjoined are the titles of two works by him :— 

“The Psalmes of Dauid in Meter, the plaine Song bee- 
ing the common tunne to be sung and plaide upon the 
Lute, Orpharyon, Citterne, or Base Violl, severally or 
altogether, the singing part to be either Tenor or Treble 
to the Instrument according to the nature of the voyce, 
or for fowre voyces. By Richard Allison, Gent, Prac- 
titioner in the Art of Musicke ; and are to be solde at his 
house in the Dukes place neere Alde-gate. London, 
Printed by William Barley, the Assigne of Thomas 
Morley, 1599.” 

“An Howres Recreation in Musicke, apt for Instru- 
mentes and Voyces; Framed for the delight of Gentle- 
men and others which are wel affected to that qualitie, 
All for the most part with two trebles, necessarie for 
such as teach in priuate families, with a prayer for the 
long preseruation of the King and his posteritie, and a 
thankesgiving for the deliuerence of the whole estate from 
the late conspiracie. By Richard Alison, Gentleman 
and practitioner in this Arte. London, Printed by John 
Windet the Assigne of William Barley, and are to be sold 
at the Golden Anchore in Pater Noster Row. 1606,” 

The first work is dedicated to ‘‘The Right 
Honorable and most ver{tjuous Lady, the Lady 
Anne Countesse of Warwicke”; the last to his 
“singular good patrone Sir John Scudamore, 
Knight.” Allison also assisted, with nine others, 
in the harmonizing of the tunes in “‘ The Whole 
Booke of Psalmes : with their wonted Tunes as 
they are sung in Churches, composed into foure 
parts. Imprinted at London by Thomas Est, the 





| assigne of William Byrd : dwelling in Aldersgate 


streete at the signe of the Black Horse and are 
there to be sold, 1592.” WeycarTeE. 


A teacher of music in London in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the particulars of whose birth and 
decease are unknown. His name first occurs as a 
contributor to T. Este’s ‘ Whole Booke of Psalms,’ 
1592. A few years later he publisbed on his own 
account, ‘The Psalmes of David in Meter,’ 1599, 
a collection of old church tunes harmonized by 
himself in four parts, with an accompaniment for 
the “lute, orpharyon, citterne, or base violl,” and 
important as being one of the earliest to give the 
melody in the cantus or soprano part—the usual 
practice being to give it to the tenor. Allison 
advertises it “to be solde at his house in the 
Duke’s place near Alde-gate,” and dedicates it to 
the Countess of Warwick. It is ushered forth b 
some complimentary verses by John Dowland, 
the celebrated performer on the lute, and others. 
He appears to have been patronized by Sir John 
Scudamore, to whom he dedicated his part songs 
entitled, ‘An Howres Recreation in Musicke, apt 
for Instruments and Voyces,’ 1606. This publica- 
tion contains “a prayer” set to music, “ for the lo 
preservation of the king and his posteritie,” an 
“*a thanksgiving for the deliverance of the whole 
estate from the late conspiracie ’—the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

The above is extracted from Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,’ 1880. J. HA. 

Maidstone, 

[ Other correspondents are thanked for replies. } 


Picor (8 §S. i, 294).—In the Scots Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxi. p. 583, the lady referred to is styled 
“ Miss Glover, of Keppel Street, Russell Square, 
London.” I have a note that she was illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Arthur Pigott, who succeeded Mr. 
Spencer Perceval as Attorney-General in 1806, but 
resigned that office in 1807. Sliema. 


Sir Arthur Piggott, returned as M.P. for Steyn- 
ing 1806, Arundel 1806, and Horsham 1812, is 
stated in the obituary notice appearing in Gent. 
Mag., 1819, vol. lxxxix. part ii. p. 371, to have 
been a native of the West Indies and a bencher 
of the Middle Temple. He was knighted at 
St. James’s, February 12, 1806, on his appoint- 
ment as Attorney-General (London Gazette, 
No. 15,892, February 25, 1806, p. 240), and 
died at Eastbourne, co. Sussex, September 6, 
1819, in his sixty-ninth year, leaving a widow 
(formerly Miss Dunnington, of Manchester), “‘ who 
was his wife upwards of 46 years.” 

Danie. Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Frost Saints” or “Ice Saints” (8S. i. 


293).—In Hanover people expect cold weather on 
May 11, 12, and 13, and attribute the days 
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to SS. Pancratius, Liberatus, and Servatius, in the 
order given, whilst the Church calendar dedicates 
them to SS. Mamertus, Pancratius, and Servatius. 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8S. iv. 334. It is said on the 
Rhine, “ Pancraz, Servaz, und Bonifaz [May 14] 
sind drei Eismiaoner,” and in Haute Loire : 

Saint Mamert, Saint Pancrace et Saint Servais 

Sans froid ces saints de glace ne vont jamais, 

“ The Bohemians,” writes Mr. Swainson, from 
whose ‘ Weather Folk-lore’ I gather some of these 
crumbs, “ have made a special saint of their own, 
whom they call Pan Serboni (a name composed of 
the first syllables of Pancratius, Servatius, and 
Boniface), and of whom they say that ‘Pan 
Serboni withers the trees (with frost).’ But in 
Belgium, on the contrary, there is a proverb that 
St. Pancratius said to St. Servatius, ‘After my 
festival there will be no more night frosts.’” In 
the Saalthal, near Naumburg, these three saints 
are called “‘ Wiendiebe,” i.¢., “ wine-stealers,” p. 97. 

Sr. Swirary. 

The three saints in question are SS. Pancras, 
Servais, and Boniface. I do not remember any 
folk-lore in connexion with them, and probably 
any other three saints would have attained the 
same distinction if their names had been placed 
on May 12, 13, and 14, in the Church calendar. 

L. L. K. 

In the Haute Loire the name of ice saints is 
given to SS. Mamertus (May 11), Pancratius, 
(May 12), and Servatius (May 13), while on the 
Rhine the proverb runs, “ Pancraz, Servaz, und 
Bonifaz (May 14), are three men of ice.” In 
Berri the names of “ Chevaliers, Cavaliers, or 
Saints vendangeurs,” are given to several saints 
whose festivals fall at the end of April and the 
beginning of May, “‘at the time when the sun 
passes under the sign of Taurus,” says Rabelais, 
who adds: ‘Ces saincts passent pour saincts 
gresleurs, geleurs, et gateurs du bourgeon.” They 
are SS. George (April 23), Mark (April 25), 
Eutropius (April 30), Philip (May 1), and the 
Invention of the Cross. In the north of Italy the 
peasants call the cold weather that often prevails 
at this time ‘l’inverno dei cavalieri.” The 
Bohemians have made a special saint, whom they 
call Pan Serboni (a name composed of the first 
syllables of Pancratius, Servatius, and Boniface), 
and in the Saalthal, near Naumburg, these three 
saints are called “ grape-thieves.” 

Cares Swainson. 
Saint Mamert [May ni}, Saint Pancrace [ May 12), et 
Saint Servais [ May 13], 
Sans froid ces sai~is de glace ne vont jamais. 
Swainson, ‘ Weather Folk-lore,’ p. 96. 
Which may be translated :-— 
These saints of ice, Mamertius and Pancratius, 
Come with a pinch of cold and Saint Servatius, 
W. D. Parisu. 
[Other replies are acknowledged. | 





Geyerat Powett (8 §. i. 272).—According 
to the ‘Army List’ for 1797 Henry Watson Powell 
was made colonel February 19, 1779; major- 
general November 20, 1782; lieutenant-general 
May 3, 1796. He was appointed colonel of the 
15th or East Riding of Yorkshire Regiment of 
Foot on June 20, 1794. He must, therefore, have 
been appointed to the governorship of Gibraltar 
later than 1796. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


In Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’ there is a list 
of the Governors of Gibraltar from 1704 to 1848; 
but, strangely, this name does not occur. From 
the same authority I find Henry Watson Powell 
was made a general January 1, 1801. 

Emity Cove. 

Teignmouth, 


Henry Watson Powell became a general in the 
army on January 1, 1801; but it would seem that 
he never was a Governor of Gibraltar (see Haydn’s 
‘ Book of Dignities,’ 1890, pp. 670, 859). 

G. F. R. B. 


The ‘ Annual Register’ dates his commissions, 
lieutenant - general, May 14, 1796; general, 
January 1, 1801. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Dame” (8 §S. i, 272, 322)—Hermentrove 
asks, “ Is it the case that Dame was once invaria- 
bly used, and never Lady, for the wife of a knight 
or baronet, and vice versd for the wife of a peer?” 
Certainly not, according to Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
for under the family of “Bacon of Redgrave, 
Suffolk” (premier baronet of England), on the 
tomb of Sir Nicholas Bacon, knight and baronet, 
is the following inscription to his wife, viz., ‘‘ The 
Lady Anne Bacon, wife to the same Nicholas 
Bacon,” &c., and on the monument erected to his 
son, Sir Edmond Bacon, knight and baronet, I 
find the following inscription to his wife, viz., 
“ This grave stone was laid over the bodye of the 
Lady Philip Bacon, wife to Sir Edmond Bacon, 
knight and barronet [sic].” The date of the first 
is A.D. 1616, and the second a.p. 1626. As these 
two ladies were respectively the wives of the two 
first baronets (of Bacon), this seems to be conclu- 
sive evidence that Dame was not invariably used. 
Later on I observe, for the first time, the wife of 
the succeeding baronet called Dame, viz., “‘ Dame 
Ann Bacon, his wife [of Robert Bacon, Bart. |, 
was buried the 27th of September, 1640.” Still 
later on, in the same family, I find the followiog 
use of Dame, viz., “ Here lieth interred the body 
of Dame Alice, Baroness Verulame, Viscountess 
of St. Albans, she departed this Life the 29th of 
June, Anno Dom. 1650.” The widow of the 
famous Sir Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, 
&c., Lord Chancellor of England. This is rather 
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a singular instance of the retention of the word 

Dame, as the widow of a knight, and a baron 

and viscount as well. C. R. T. 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 


HERMENTRUDE may perhaps care to note the 
following further variant of the titles Dame and 
Lady. It occurs in the Fulham Registers, under 
date 1675 :— 

“Jasper, son of S' John Clayton and Dame Alice 
eius Dom* Baptizat 22 Oct,” 

Cuas. J. Firer. 


The mythical fancies which flit round the 
honourable and much-sought dignity of baronet 
surprise me. In my patent it is distinctly 
promised that the wife of each successive baronet 
shall be called ‘*‘ Dame, Madame, or Lady, 
according to the manner of speaking.” The idea 
that the title of ‘* Lady” is only legally borne by 
peeresses has no foundation in fact. Another 
hallucination deserves exposure. Some fifteen 
years ago a new baronet, sending his card for 
presentation at a levée, had it returned, the word 
“created” being cancelled, and “made” sub- 
stituted ; the word “created” is used in all 
baronets’ patents. 

WituiaM Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 


May I ask what is Pror. Henry ATTwe t's 
authority for the statement that “the title 
Lady (is) the proper designation of the wife 
of a peer”? It is certainly the legal—and not 
courtesy—title of the wives of baronets, as it is 
conferred on them, equally with that of Dame, in 
the letters patent creating the dignity. What 
higher authority for use does Pror. ATTWELL con- 
sider the wives of peers possess ? 

Cartes §. Kine. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw, Ulster. 


Apps or Aspor (7" §. xii. 449, 518).—It is 
curious how frequently, even in the best diction- 
aries, the ordinary meaning of a word is not given. 
Abbé is now ordinarily applied to a secular priest, 
1. €, to a priest who is not a member of any 
religious order. Such a priest, whether a curé or 
a vicaire only, is addressed “ monsieur l’'Abbé” ; 
but a priest belonging to a religious order would 
be addressed “mon pére.” Yet this use of abbé 
is not to be found in Littré, though it must have 
been known to him. It is true that I have had 
my information from an English lady, but she had 
an unusually accurate knowledge of French 
before she married, and since her marriage, ten 
years ago, to a French gentleman who does not 
speak English, she has constantly resided in 
France, and she is, moreover, a Catholic. I have, 
therefore, the fullest confidence in what she tells 
me. She is almost equally well acquainted with 
Italian, and she informs me that the Italian use of 
Don corresponds to this French use of Abbé. And 





this Don, we learn from Petrocchi’s dictionary, is 
always affixed to the Christian, and not to the 
surname. The Don Abbondio, therefore, of whom 
we hear so much in Manzoni’s ‘I Promessi Sposi’ 
was not a member of a religious order, and 
Abbondio was his Christian name, as, indeed, is 
also evident from the fact that where he is first 
mentioned (chap. i.), Abbondio is followed by three 
little asterisks, which indicate the suppression of 
the surname. What I have said above has, of course, 
relation to the present time only. A very different 
state of things prevailed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Then it was, apparently, 
that the word Abbé, which had hitherto signified 
Abbot only (i.e., the superior of the religious 
community living in an abbey), first underwent 
that thorough change of meaning which has 
resulted in that which it now has, and which is 
much less degraded than at times it has been. A 
very good account of this change of meaning and 
its origin is given in Addis and Arnold’s ‘ Catholic 
Dictionary’ (third edition, 1885), s.v. “ Abbot”; 
and as this book is probably in the hands of but 
few of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and the passage 
in question cannot well be summarized, I venture 
to transcribe it here in full. It runs as follows :— 

“The name of albé, abate [or abbate}, has come to be 
assumed by a class of unbeneficed secular clerks in 
France and Italy, apparently in the following manner, 
The practice by which laymen * held abbeys ix com- 
mendam—commenced in troubled times in order that 
powerful protectors might be found for the monks, and 
might have inducements to exercise that protection— 
grew by degrees into a scandalous abuse. Young men 
of noble families were nominated to abbeys, and could 
enjoy their revenues long before they could take priests’ 
orders ; they were not bound to residence, and under 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., many of these abbés com- 
mendataires never saw the abbeys of which they were 
the titular rulers, The possibility of winning suoh 
prizes drew many cadets of noble families, who had only 
just taken the tonsure, to Versailles; those who had 
succeeded in obtaining nominations atill fluttered about 
the Court, not being bound to residence; and the name 
Abbé, which was really, though abusively, applicable to 
these, came to be applied in social parlance to the 
aspirants also whom no external signs distinguished 
from the real abbés. By a further extension, the name 
came to be applied as a title of courtesy to unbeneficed 
clerks generally ; just as in England the title “ esquire,” 
which is properly applicable only to persons entitled to 
bear arms, is extended by the courtesy of society to any 
one who, as far as outward marks go, seems entitled to 
take the same social rank.” 

Littré’s definition, “Tout homme qui porte un 
habit ecclésiastique,” seems to apply, therefore, to 
the state of things just described, rather than to 
the present time. Whether a cleric who is 4 

* Curiously enough, we are told in an earlier part of 
the article that in early times both abbots and monks 
were laymen. Ordination was soon enjoined, but at first 
it would seem that it sufficed to be a deacon, and it was 
not until 1078 that an abbot who had not received 
priest’s orders was punished by deprivation, 
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deacon but not yet a priest is, at the present time, 
entitled to be called Abbé I do not know. I 
should say not, but it is not unlikely that he may 
sometimes obtain it through courtesy or from 
ignorance. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have come 
across the following in ‘L’Homme de Joie,’ by 
Dubut de Laforest’ (Paris, 1889, p. 44): ‘‘ Des 
abbés de Cour, I'épée au cété, le mantel jeté sur 
Vépaule, quelquefois, une fleur aux livres.” This 
has evidently reference to such abbés as those 
described above. 


Suetiey tHe Atueist (8™ S, i. 142, 304).— 
Mr. C. A. Warp will find on inquiry that Félix 
Rabbe was wrong in at least one detail. The 
lines : 

God! let the torrents like a shout of nations, &c. 
were not written by Shelley, but by Coleridge 
in a long poem, ‘Hymn before Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouni,’ beginning :— 

Hast thou a power to stay the morning star 

In his steep course, so long he seems to pause 

O’er thy bald, awful head. ©! sovran Blanc, Xc. 

I quote from memory only, but I remember also 

that Coleridge’s lines were not original, but a 

translation, almost literal, from a German author. 
Este. 

Mr. C. A. Warp quotes thus from Félix 
Rabbe:— 

“On leaving Montanvert, Shelley had written in the 
traveller's album the two beautiful lines— 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Anewer, and let the ice-plains echo God.” 
The inference to be drawn, so far as evidence 
goes, is that these lines are original, whereas they 
form part of the splendid apostrophe in Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouni.’ It is curious that this poem, which 
is one of the most vigorous and elevated lyrics in 
the language, does not appear in every good antho- 
logy of English verse. It is not included, for 
instance, among the poems of Coleridge given in 
Mr. Ward’s ‘English Poets,’ and it is just 
possible that its omission from such a representa- 
tive work may induce vague and erroneous 
notions regarding its authorship. 

Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Burns's Portraits (7" §, xii. 280, 373, 437; 
8 §. i. 53, 190).—With regard to ‘ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ by David Allan, referred toby your 
correspondents, permit me to put before your readers 
the following particulars. The picture in ques- 
tion has never been out of the Burns family, and 
ét is certain that Mr. John Mair’s picture was not 
the original. It is just possible that, like the one 
belonging to a gentleman in Ayrshire which I 


| was at the trouble and expense of examining, it 
is a copy by another hand. The following details, 
drawn from a photograph of Allan’s picture in my 
possession, sent me with particulars from the 
present owner, may interest your readers :— 

* The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ by David Allan, 
Interior of a peasant’s cottage. Family of elever 
persons, including the “ strappin’ youth,” engaged 
in worship. The ‘“priest-like father,” having 
‘* waled a portion with judicious care,” is earnestly 
reading from ‘‘ the big ha’ Bible” which rests ona 
deal table in the centre of the apartment. The 
first figure seated to the left of “the saint, the 
father, and the husband,” is intended to represent 
Burns in bis juvenile days. The poet and his 
friends thought it superior to Nasmyth’s. Water 
colour, 18 in. by 12 in. It is in the possession of 
Mrs. Dr. Berkeley W. Hutchinson, daughter of 
Col. James Glencairn Burns, the poet’s second 
son, It was painted in 1794-5 at the request of 
George Thomson, who presented it to Burns, in 
recognition of his assistance in furnishing songs 
for the ‘Select Collection of Scottish Airs, &c.’ 
See ‘Scenes in Scotland, 1827, p. 68; Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s ‘Correspondence,’ 1888, 
vol. ii. pp. 439, 440; Baurns’s Correspondence 
for 1794-5; ‘N. & Q.’; John Muir, in Kilmar- 
nock Standard, January 25, 1891; Burns 
Chronicle, 1892, p. 102. Jou» Moir. 

48, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 


Cectty, Ducness or York (6" §. iv. 347, 
397 ; 8" S. i. 340).—In a small volume of ‘ Notes 
from the Muniments of Magd. Coll.’ (Oxf., 1882), 
I gave, at p. 134, a facsimile of the Duchess’s 
signature, which Mr. Baty will find to correspond 
exactly with the one he has met with. 

W. D. Macray. 


*GarpDEN oF THE Sov’ (8S. i. 333).—The 
title is obviously a translation of the Paradisus 
Anime, which was (and is) one of the best-known 
books of devotion in the Catholic Church. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Srinster (8S. i. 291).—It may not be un- 
interesting to note that the Tenth Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Appendix, 
part iv. p. 468, says :— 

“ Elizabethan gentlewomen in some parts of England 
were too proud of the homely designation [spinster | to 
relinquish it on marriage......it was the practice of legal 
draughtamen to apply the term to married no less than 
to unmarried gentlewomen.” 

Many examples occur, such as “ Margaretta 
Tirrell, spinster, alias dicta Margaretta Tirrell 
uxor Thorne Tirrell Armigeri.” Other interesting 
information upon the subject may be found in the 
same article. I, C. Govtp. 


Heparictay (8 S, i. 294).—Sir Walter Raleigh 
used this word as an equivalent for Hebrew 
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scholar. After bim, as Mr. Warp points out, 
Edward Leigh. The word has never had much 
vogue, so that it will be extremely difficult to say 
when it fell into disuse. Hebrician is a better 
word than Hebraist, which requires delicate mouth- 
ing. Hebrewist is a better word than either. 
LouTHEAN, 
Barclay’s ‘ Dictionary’ (ed. 1805) has: “ He- 
braist, or Hebrician, a person skilled in Hebrew.” 
Jobnson also gave both words in his ‘ Dictionary.’ 


J. F, Maysercs. 
Liverpool, 





Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714: being the Matriculation 
Register of the University. Alphabetically Arranged, 
Revised, »nd An: oteted by Joseph Foster. Earlier 
Series, Vols. IL, IIL, and IV. (Oxford, Parker 
& Co. 

Two - exactly after Wood finished his monu- 

mental work, ‘ Athenzw Oxonienses,) Mr. Foster com- 

pletes a task, equally bonourable and scarcely less arduous, 
of issuing the concluding portion of his ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses.’ This work, on the accomplishment of which 

scholarship is to be congratulated, can only have been a 

labour of love, To most writers the task would have 

been of discouraging dryness and difficulty. During his 
entire lifetime, however, Mr. Foster bas been collecting 
materials for this, so far to be regarded as his magnum 
opus, and the works which we have already noticed—the 
‘Men at the Bar,’ the ‘Gray's Inn Registers, and 
others, even to his‘ Peerage,’ which might with advan- 
tage be renewed—have all been preparatory and conducive 
to his present labours. The earlier half of his work, 
containing the Matriculation Register of the University 
from 1715 to 1886, wae, on the whole, the less interest- 
ing and important. With the present part, extending 
from 1500 to 1714—in other words, from the reign of 

Henry VIII. to that of Queen Anne—we obtain, in 

eight volumes, a complete ard alphabetical list, covering 

double the period covered by the University authorities. 

The basis of the whole consists in the collections of 

Col. Chester, to the value of which students of bio- 

grapby and genealogy have long been alive. To these 

liste, however, additions have been made so important 
that a virtual recasting of the entire MS. has been 
necessary, while the particulars contributed by the pre- 
sent editor were wholly outside Chester's reach, or, 
indeed, as is claimed in the preface, that of the autho- 
rities. Among the names in the present concluding 
instalment are very many that will always reverberate 
through England. In the case of the most distinguished, 

Wood and subsequent biographers Lave gleaned all ob- 

tainable particu:ars. Curious light is, however, thrown 

upon history in many names over which the majority of 
readers would cast an incurious eye. To take an instance 

Mr. Foster himself advances. In the entry “ McCarty, 

Charles,” who matriculated in 1602, how many would 

recognize Cormac (alias Charles), afterward Viscount 

Muskery, “‘a youth of great expectation among the 

Irish,’ who was virtually kept at Oxford as a hostege for 

his father, Cormac lebenned (McCarty), ‘ the power- 

fullest man in Munster’”? The identity, however, in 
this case is not absolutely certain. Concerning the 





points in which the age of Queen Elizabeth approaches | 


the reign of Queen Victoria Mr. Foster has much that 
is of interest to eay, We have already indicated the 


manner in which Mr, Foster’s task has been executed, 
and dwelt upon its claims to consideration and en- 
couragement. It is pleasing to find that the list of 
libraries and clube which subscribe to the book, of the 
meagreness of which we previously complained, has 
been very largely increased—in fact, quintupled. No 
public library can, indeed, afford to be without a work 
to which the historian and the genealogist must per- 
petually turn. Nothing more is left us, accordingly, 
than to congratulate Mr. Foster on the success of his 
great tatk, and to express a hope that his reception b 
book-lovers will be such as to encourage him to fresh 
labours. That a work of this class should be accom- 
plished by private energy and enterprise is nothing short 
of a mareel 


Swift.—Selections from his Works, Edited, with Life, 
Introduction, and Notes, by Henry Craik. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. (Oxford, Clarendon Prese.) 

In two volumes Mr. Craik proposes to issue a series of 

selections from Swift, including his principal works, 

reprinted in a form that fite them for general perusal. 

The first volume contains ‘ A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Battle 

of the Books,’ ‘Journal to Stella,’ together with early 
ems, political essaye,and contributions to the Examiner. 
hese are supplied with abundant historical and explana- 

tory notes, and the whole is ushered in by a short but 

comprehensive life of Swift, in which the problems of a 

strange and sad life are indicated rather than shown. 

For general purposes a work of this kind is serviceable, 

and for educational purposes it is required. We have 

reread with much enjoyment the masterpieces now re- 
printed, and shall be glad to welcome the second 
volume. 


Recollections of Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, 
Edited by Camille Rousset. Translated by Stephen 
Louis Simeon. 2 vole, (Bentley & Son.) 

Tuxse ‘ Recollections of Marshal Macdonald’ are in part 

supplementary to those of General Marbot, and have 

enjoyed in Paris a kindred, if not an equal success, 

They were written, with no view to publication, when 

the marsbal, then for the third time a widower, was a 

sexegenarian, and were intended for his infant son. 

Asa record of adventure they are sufficiently stirring, 

their historical importance is considerable, and they 

supply much curious and edifying gossip. A descendant 
of a family of Scotch Jacobites, Macdonald had the 

sturdiness, shrewdness, and contumacy of his race, A 

bold and loya! soldier, he was firmly trusted by Napoleon 

and by Louis XVIII., and spoke his mind to both with 
the same courage and outepokenness. In the first volume 
the interest is wholly military, the manner in which 

Macdonald won his steps being narrated with much 

spirit. By bis sympathies he was in 1792 on the side of 

the émigrés. He remained, however, with the French 
army, and took part in what is called the Argonne cam- 
aign, which he dismigees in a line anda half. Thence 

- issued lieutenant-colonel, Six months later he was a 

full colonel. He was under Dumouriez at Jemmappes, 

and with Pichegru in Belgium and Holland, and under- 
went his share of the reverses experienced by these 
commanders, then joined the army of the Sambre and 
the Meuse, whence he was recalled to join the army of 
Rome, At the battle of Modena he received two sabre 
cuts, and was thrown ineentible from his horse. After 
the peace of Lunéville he was sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Denmark. It was after the battle of Wagram 
that he received the dion of Marshal of France, being 
the only one of Napoleon’s marshals who was created 
a marshal on the field of battle. Admirable battle 


pictures are presented in these volumes, and the stzie- 
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tures of Macdonald upon some of those whom he com- 
manded are very severe. In the second volume an 
account is given of the retreat from Russia, and many 
new and curious facts concerning that terrible reverse 
are supplied. On the return of Buonaparte from Elba, 
Macdonald accompanied Louis XVIII. to the frontier, 
Resisting the temptations of Napoleon to rejoin him, he 
remained constant to the Bourbons, and took no part in 
the campaign of Waterloo, the news concerning which 
reached him near Paris, and he placed his services again 
at the disposition of Louis XVIII., who made him Arch 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, The facts of Mac- 
donald’s life are told with admirable conciseness. An 
excellent editorial preface links them with the general 
history of the time, and some spirited portraits and 
plates add to the attractions of the volumes, 


Books Condemned to be Burnt, By James Anson Farrer. 
Stock. 

mn —— most famous work of that eminent Bur- 
yundian bibliographist and antiquary Etienne Gabrielle 
Peignot is the ‘Dictionnaire des Principaux Livres 
Condamnés au Feu, Supprimés, ou Censuré:,’ published 
in two volumes in 1802. This work has in part inspired 
Mr. Farrer in adding to the “ Book-lover’s Library” a 
little volume on the persecutions to which books and 
their writers have been subjected in England. Many 
curious facts are collected, and the book will doubtless 
rest on many shelves. We do not agree with its literary 
verdicts, and are astounded on reading of the “‘ pompous 
euphemism” of Warton. Assumably, since there are 
two Wartons, Thomas Warton is meant, and no term 
could be applied with less justice to that writer, What 
is no more to our liking is the manner in which modern 
politics are introduced into what should be a work of 
pure scholarship. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated by Charles 
Godfrey Leland. Vols, V. and VI. (Heinemann.) 
Tue fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Leland’s translation 
of Heine are occupied with the ‘Germany,’ which the 
translator regards with special favour, It is, indeed, one 
of the most characteristic of Heine's works, whether as 
regards originality, cynicism, knowledge, or prejudice. 
{t was written on Germany for Frenchmen, which may 
account for some of its features. Heine was, moreover, 
intolerant of rivalry, and is at little pains to hide bis 
contempt for those who ventured on what be conceived 
to be his domain. Mr, Leland, indeed, charges Heine 
with an “ insatiable petty, small-feminine love of gossip 
and scandal” (the punctuation, &c., are his), and “an 
almost boyish susceptibility, which made him for the 
moment altogether enthusiastic, either with admiration 
or anger, at a character or a book, without reflecting on 
the other side.” To what extent Heine’s judgments 
upon his contemporaries or his predecessors are to be 
accepted rests with the reader. It is, however, quaint, 
shrewd, witty, or fantastic utterance one seeks in Heine 
rather than just opinion, It is regrettable to see mistakes 
such as “ Pome de Léon” for Ponce de Léon, &c., but 

the volumes are welcome. 

Schools and Masters of Fence. By Egerton Castle, M.A., 

F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Upon the first appearance of this work of Mr. Egerton 
Castle we spoke warmly in its praise. It has now, ina 
revised edition, been added to the “ Standard Library” 
of Messrs. Bell & Sons, to which excellent series it forms 
a valuable contribution. Little has been found to revise, 
but additions have been made to the illustrations, and the 
bibliography of books on fencing has been greatly en- 





volume, which has been translated into French, and has 
made its author an honorary member of the Paris 
Academy of Arms, is likely to enjoy a widespread 
popularity. 


Trish Fairy Tales. 

Unwin.) 
We have here a collection of fairy stories from Carleton, 
Crofton Croker, Dr. Joyce, Samuel Lover, Lady Wilde, 
Gerald Griffen (sic), and others. Many are familiar, but 
one at least isnew. Mr. Yeats, the editor, claims that this 
volume with a previous work in the “Camelot” series 
constitutes a fairly representative collection of Irish 
folk-tales. The present instalment is agreeable, and the 
little volume in which it appears is equally pretty and 
convenient. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Privately Printed Books, 
Compiled and Annotated by Bertram Dobell. Parts I. 
and II. (Dobell.) 

THOUGH a trade catalogue, the book of which Parts I. 
and II. are now published is not to be confounded with 
works of its class. Mr. Dobell, who is known as a writer 
and « bibliographer, has compiled a book which will be 
prized by all bibliophiles. How valuable is likely to be 
this bibliographical dictionary, for such it will be, may 
be seen by reference to a score articles; how it bears 
upon matter of actual interest in ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
apparent on consulting “ Baillie, Lady Grizel.” The 
whole is issued in shilling parts by subscription. 


Edited by W. B, Yeats, (Fisher 


Mr, WiiiraM Cuarress, F.S.A., the veteran antiquary, 
died in April, at bis residence at West Hampstead. His 
experience made him probably in his day the highest 
authority in England on ceramics and on gold and silver 
plate, e was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries so far back as 1843, and, like his father before 
him, was “Father” of the Worshipful Company of 
Wheelwrights. Aged eighty. Mr. Chaffers began to 
contribute to ‘ N. & Q." early in its First Series, 


Messrs, Sotuesy & Co. will sell, on Friday and Satur- 
day next, the fine library of the late Mr. Sydney 
Williams. A remarkable collection of works illustrating 
‘The Dance of Death’ and ‘ Reynard the Fox’ is 
special feature. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. P. (“* Marquis’ and ‘ Marquess’”’).—The former 
is the French, the latter the English form. 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 





larged. Ina form so attractive, and yet so cheap, this | te this rule we can make no exceptinn. 








